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The Dark Hour. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Then from the little porch 
stepped out into the street; 


Hester Grey 


road winding by grassy lanes and fields, and 
occasional farm-houses, The only dwelling 
of any pretension in that neighborhood rose 
from the summit of a hill near by. From its 
Hester 
had just lingered in the shadow of the vine- 
leaves, until two of its occupants should pass ; 
toland Leigh and his wife—the Helen of other 
days. 


windows lights shone cheerily, and 


The night was delicious and spring-like; 
the skies mottled with billows of fleecy clouds, 
and silvered wondrously by the moon as she 
glided now and then from out them. Hester 
walked alone and fearlessly the familiar paths 
she had trodden a thousand times; only the 
burden of unrest, which had of late oppressed 
her sleeping and waking, grew intolerable in 
this fragrant, sighing air. 

Through the soft clouded moonlight the two 
figures moved on before her; the slender, 
womanly shape leaning so closely to the side 
of the other, strong ‘and firmly knit, bending 
his face towards hers, watching and tender. 
On they passed together—the united lives; 
how satisfying, how inexpressibly rich must 
such an union be! 
chosen to walk alone, and Helen, upon whom 
life had ever smiled, elected, and crowned with 
the highest gift to womanhood ? 

Patience, oh, weary woman, treading your 
lonely way! 
through its dews and silence, and it repeats 
for you the same lesson which myriad sore 
and wounded spirits liave read. 
over you, 


Love watches 
It may not beam from human eyes, 


the white country ‘ 


Why of all others was she > 


Upon you, too, the night smiles ‘ 


or speak with the voice of human passion; but 

it writes itself in the heart of the way-side 

blossom, and is never wholly silent in the im-, 
mortal soul. 

Much is said and written of earthly sorrow, 
and for the sorrowing; but we believe any 
amount of affliction to be endurable, which does 
not turn to bitterness within. For all mourners 
we pray ‘‘God help them,” but especially for 
the class who experience such darkness. This 
bitterness, which no religion can aid, (for there 
can be no bitterness in a cross so lightened) is 
terrible beyond expression. The soul can be 
likened only to a midnight sea, broken into 
angry billows of storm. Happy the mariner 
who shall at length perceive through the dread 
tempest the Divine hand raised to still its 
tumult, and hear the voice whose echo still 
charms the ear of time, saying, ‘‘I am near 
thee, on the right hand and on the left, be not 
afraid !”’ 

No emotion is strong enough to endure for- 
ever; in God’s good time sorrow shall pass 
away, if we are but patient. Lay by those 
dead hopes, which no resurrection angel shall 
waken to beautiful life again. Were they the 

May blossoms early and fragrant of a morning 
dream? or, like sunset brightness, shutting 
over a long and cloudy day? Still, I repeat, 
hide them from your sight, and believe that 
- upon the rough clods shall yet awaken the fair 
buds of a purer and better faith. 

We have much confidence in the cheerful 
philosophy of a recent charming writer, the 
‘Country Parson,” whose congregation is so ex- 
> tensive even upon these shores; and he asserts, 
with undoubted truth, that happiness and 
. goodness are very closely allied. Health of 
> body and soul; how rare and deep a well- 

spring of peace is touched by these words. 

But for many reasons, for which we are in 
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part responsible, few are so fortunate as to be 
always “walking in the light.” To the mass, 
life is a perpetual struggle. 
inner world of thought aud emotion, the high 
ideal of the soul with that external sphere 
over whose events we have so little control; to 
shape existence into a form it may wear un- 
blushing to eternity, what wonder that with 
tears of weakness we so often pause by the 
way. Step by step we rise towards the 
heavenly hills, round by round of the celestial 
ladder is passed, but we fail to see the skies 
opening, and angels of comfort ascending and 
descending before us. 

In this one woman's soul, the type of 


myriads, there has for months been going on a 
covulsive struggle with all the evil powers of: 
her nature, until to her diseased and distorted , 


vision everything in earth and heaven appears 
distorted. 


whose breadth and height she cannot fathom, 
no, nor the angels, but the Father only. 

The elements of a true and noble nature are 
hers; strength of will and steadiness of pur- 
pose, combined with the delicacy of genuine re- 
But the burden of needs and aspi- 
rations, the sudden consciousness of all that 
she is capable of bearing and suffering, has for 
time overwhelmed her, The power for 


finement. 


the 


good and evil she carries within herself is \ 


fearful, as she pauses to gather at a glance 
the vast space around her, the starry skies 
on—still on, the shadowed and 
silvered earth she treads; mysterious and 
solemn, she seems but an atom in the infinite 
sea; swept into being without her own voli- 
tion; to be borne from it unwarned, and 
bearing through it a weight in- 
tolerable, but which she dares throw 


widening 


which is 


not 
aside... 

Poor Hester Grey! there is but one source 
of comfort and relief for you and us all, when 
ihe dark hour closes round us, and we sink in 


lonely suffering. The remedy, the active 


labor which shall lead thought away from se//, ° 


and by slow degrees substitute a healthful in- 


terest in the world around, must be your own | 
diseovery ; and when once the clue is gained, > 


though days and weeks and years elapse ere 
the eure is perfected, it shall bless you at last, 
As unerring as the renewal of life.in the stern 
and frozen earth, is the revival of hope and 
faith in the soul which has been led through 
this horror of darkness, (no matter how long or 


To reconcile the« 


The erisis to which every true life: 
must sooner or later come, her own had already 5 
reached, and upon the balance of this scale ¢ 
depends an endless future of woe or bliss, > 
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deep) into the higher regions of unwavering 
trust. 

Sweeter than the unclouded sunshine is this 
awaking to a day through which the spring 
airs blow, and the glad birds sing, when we 
-had thought never again to feel or hear them! 
> Then, when duty becomes transformed to joy, 
<we begin truly to live. 

In the soft light Hester Grey still gazes and 
dreams, sending out prayers which may never 
re-echo in the blessing craved, but which are 
For her and us there are 


5 


not offered in vain. 
‘trials in store so long as we walk the world; 
Sbut the brave heart, and the patient waiting 
faith, are in His gift, shall we then suffer alone! 


“Pray, though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears— 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, with hopeful tears; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner will come one day; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 


~oor 


Our Country. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Our Country! the birth-place of freedom ! 
The home of the brave and the free! 

With heart and with band by ber side we will stand, 
Our Country! we're pledged unto thee, 

Cnorvs. 

Our own Native land, to each heart thou art dear, 
Thy glory unsullied must be ; 

Whatever befall we will rise at thy call, 
And prove our devotion to thee. 


There are graves from whose depths oft arises 
A memory that strengthens and cheers ; 

And America’s son, our beloved Washington, 
Stands bright through the vista ef years, 


Chonvs. Our own native land, &e. 


¢ Our Country !—God bless her forever, 
And aid us her laws to maintain ; 
May we never lose sight of the good and the right, 
May peace and prosperity reign. 


Cyorvs. Our own native land, &e. 


Tis the land that we love—'tis the dearest, 
And proudly her name we will bear ; 
From our oath we'll not swerve, but our country 
we'll serve, 
And be true to the colors we wear. 


Chorus. Our own native laud, &e. 


. America! land of the loyal! 
Thy name ever honored shall be; 
Tlere strangers may meet and like brethern greet, 
In the home, the dear home of the free. 


Cuorvs. Our own native land, &e. 
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Hospitality. 
BY HELEN R, CUTLER. 
People mistake in the matter of hospitality — 
entertaining in the best sense of the word, 
those who come to their houses. They let its 


“emphasis” rest too much in show—in what will 
appear best, as well as “in bed and board.” 
The true aroma of hospitality consists in a 
cordial spirit; without this, all the appliances 
of elegance and comfort are empty—unsatisfy- 


ing. 

The true happiness of the guest should be 
considered, not what will appear best on the 
part of the host. To effect this, the peculiar 
tastes and habits of the person entertained 
should be considered. 

I am in the habit of visiting in two families, 
both in the middle rank of life, possessing 
some of its elegancies and refinements, and 
obliged to attend to some of its homely duties, 
where the mode of entertaining is directly op- 
posite, and I have learned something from the 
contrast, 

At my friend B 
pany, display isthe rule; at my friend H——’s, 
what you would like best. [visited at B ‘s 
not long since, in company with several other 
guests, Among them was an old lady and 
gentleman, who relished and always furnished 
their own table with plain old-fashioned food, 
and hardly knew how to make a meal of * nick 
nicks,” as the old gentleman styled them. This 
was well known to the hostess. 

When we went out to tea, the table shone 
resplendent with china and silver. Beautifully 
frosted cake, rich sweetmeats, sea-foam cus- 
tards, and hot biscuits, that looked like 
snow-balls, were the staple of the entertain- 
ment, 

I sat next to old Mr. Manning at table, and 
knowing his peculiar tastes, I could not help 
noticing that though he made a great appear- 
ance of eating and relishing, it did not go 
down well. 1 was convinced it was a ‘“ Bar- 
meeide feast” to him. 

The old lady praised the delicate cake and ° 
nice preserves, but I knew they were no more 
in accordance with her taste than with that of 
her husband. I knew it had always been 
her habit at her own table, whatever she might 
have to set of the entertainment, always to> 
provide plenty of substantials for those who< 
preferred them, looking to the true comfort of 
others more than to appearances, 


’s, when there is com- 


I heard Mr. Manning speak of it afterwards. 2 


“That was a nice feast we had at Mr.» 
VOL. X1X.—27 


> B- ’s, to look at,” he said; 


“appetite. 
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“and no 
doubt very pleasant to persons that have a 
sweet tooth; but the old lady and I had to go 
into the pantry as soon as we got home; and 
pretty sharp set we were, too, riding ten miles 
in the keen air, as good as supperless.”’ 

I was at my friend Mrs, H ‘s not long 
afterwards, when a scene occurred, entirely 
different. She too, was solicitous about the 
appearance of her table, a very laudable pride 
in a housekeeper, but she did not make this 
the chief end in the entertainment of her 
guests. While 1 was there, she also had a 
guest—a plain man, plain, 
substantial food, and was in the habit of 
eating it, 

I was familiar in the house, and knew how 
things went on. A brother of Mr. B a, 
an elderly man, boarded with them, and he 
disliked ‘nick nacks’’ as much as old Mr. 
Manning, 

‘*They would do for women and children,” 
he said, and ‘‘ were very nice to look at; but for 
his part, when he sat down to the table, he 


who preferred 


wanted something to eat.” 

Ile was a Vermonter, and was fond of what 
he called the ‘‘ national dishes,’’ baked beans, 
** boiled vietuals,”’ rye and Indian bread, ete., and 
when he had had these for dinner, he was fond 
of having them cold for supper, after the 
manner of many old-fashioned ‘“‘down East” 
folks whom I have met. Besides the old gen- 
tleman I mentioned, there was a young lady 
from a neighboring village to tea, a guest of 
Alice, my friend's daughter. 

I was in the dining-room and kitchen just 
before supper was ready, and Alice and her 
mother were there, giving the finishing touches 
to it. Alice, who had been in the dining- 
room, arranging something on the table, came 
into the kitchen again to see about the tea, Her 
mother stood at the kitchen table, sorting from 
a platter cold potatoes, turnips, beets, ete., 
while on another she had arranged slices of 
cold boiled beef and pork. 

«What in the world are you going to do, 
mother ?” Alice exclaimed in consternation, as 
she glanced at her mother’s operations. ‘* Not 
going to put all that on the table, | hope, when 
Miss Gale is here. What would she think? 
And they live so nicely at home.” 

“IT am certainly going to put them on the 
table, Alice,” she answered. ‘There are 
plenty of fine lady-dishes for Miss Gale's 
These two dishes are for your 
Uncle Aaron, who never can make a meal of 
what he calls ‘company victuals,” you know; 
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and I wished to have him eat more, on account of 

old Mr. Allen, who I know likes this kind of} An Tndignation Visit. 

food as well as your uncle, and he boards > 

now where he can seldom get it. I am going to’ “Tf Ruthy Ann Johnson said that, she’s no 
put on a plate of that nice rye and Indian? lady!” The black eyes of Mrs. Pendergrass 
bread, too; 80 prepare for the shock.” ‘ flashed fire. 

“Oh, I never care, mother, when it is) + Well, she did say it, and a little more.” 
people who are acquainted with us, and know Very quiet and very insinuating was the 
your peculiarities and Uncle Aaron's; but 2 voice that said this. It came from a little 
Miss Gale is so much of a stranger, and so> woman, who looked almost too insignificant for 
starched up; I am afraid she will think <a mischief-maker. 
strange." 2 ** That my Hester was as ugly as sin!” 

“For all that,” said her mother, “I mustS ‘Her very words.” 
put iton. Is not the comfort of those two old? What else did she say, Miss Perkins ?” 
gentlemen of as much importance as that of theS Why, she said that she could make a better 
young lady? I know this particular dish will< face out of dough.” 
suit them better than any other, and be aS Mrs. Pendergrass dropped the work she held 
rarity to old Mr. Allen. If your friend has in her hands. Her face grew red as scarlet 
good sense, she will see the matter in its true) This was the crowning indignity. All the 
light; if she have not, it is hardly worth insulted mother in her rose up in angry in- 
while to sacrifice the comfort of these two old? dignation. “A better face out of dough!” 
gentlemen to appearances on her account.SNo wonder Mrs. Pendergrass was “ stirred 
You will see, besides the enjoyment of eating, ¢ up,” to use her own words, “from the very 
how these things will revive memories and > bottom.” 
associations in the old gentlemen, and help to? “Very well, Mrs. Ruthy Ann Johnson! 
enliven us all, Will not that be better than> Very well, madam! Very kind and very 
to have a third part of the company, and the? o neighborly talk, upon my word!” 
most important part, too, on account of age,> “T wouldn't be excited about it,” said Miss 
sit down toa table upon which there is nothing ‘ Perkins, in her quiet way. ‘She's talked as 
they care to eat?” bad about me; but I let it pass.” 

“It was bad enough,” Alice said, “our 5 “You aint Maria en was the 
being without a girl to-day, so we both had to? > meaning response. ‘A better face out of 
come out to see about supper. I didn’t want‘ edough! Give me patience! But, never 
to be mortified any farther ; but I suppose it’s¢mind—I'll have it out with her; see if | 
all right.” don’t!” 

“The accident of our being without a gir! 3 ‘‘Ruthy Ann likes to talk,” remarked Miss 
to-day is of no consequence, except so far as? Perkins, making an effort to soothe the feelings 
our added labor is concerned,” said her>she had spurred into excitement. ‘She's a 
mother. ‘People in our rank, who cannot< little glib with her tongue, you know, and is 
keep a number of servants, are subject to? always trying to say smart things. I heard 
these accidents, and it will not lower us in the‘ her use them very same words about Phoebe 
estimation of any person of good sense. If we? Jenkins, not six weeks gone by. Phebe is 
chose to do without one all the (ime, the case) dreadful homely, you know, and has no more 
would be the same. This feeling springs from¢ expression in her face than a turnip. 1 was 
false pride on your part; try to put it down. ) excessively amused, and have laughed over it 
Let your new friend and your new tea-set5a dozen times since. I think she was only 
suffice for show, and let substantial comfort? talking for talk’s sake, when she referred to 
oceupy the rest of the ground.” ‘ Hester.” 

The event proved as the sensible mother; ‘I don’t care what she was talking for,” 
predicted. The old gentlemen evidently en-2 replied Mrs. Pendergrass, sharply, ** but I can 
joyed their reminder of old times, and it waked ‘tell her this much, she’s got to keep her glib 
up remembrances that enlivened us; and allctongue off of me and mine, Hester is as 
were happier, as benevolent, right-minded> good looking as any of her brats, Wait -till | 
persons always will be. ¢see her!” 

soo $ Miss Perkins tried to lay the storm she 

Hansa words are like hailstones in summer, ‘had raised ; but Mrs. Pendergrass was touched 

which, if melted, would fertilize. din avery tender point. She had received » 
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wound which no words of the mischief-making < edge upon them. But, on meeting the neigh- 
gossip could heal. When her husband came < bor who had so deeply offended her, memory 
home at dinner time, she told him, with much > and self-possession fled, and instead of asking, 
feeling, about what Mrs. Johnson had said.‘as she had intended doing, whether Mrs. 
Mr. Pendergrass, whose temperament was< Johnson had spoken thus and so about her 
as different from that of his wife as December > daughter Hester, she weakly and foolishly 
is from June, treated the matter very indiffer-5 replied with insult to a kind welcome. 
ently. ¢ ‘Let me be what I am, no lady would use 
“I never considered our Hester much of a2 such language in the house of a neighbor,” 
beauty,” he said. ‘But she’s a good girl, >said Mrs. Johnson. 
which is best of all, As to her being ugly) ‘You are no lady! You—you—hypo- 
as sin, that is a mere extravagance of ex-¢ crite!” 
pression, sometimes indulged ia by thoughtless Mrs. Pendergrass was blind with passion. 
people, such as Mrs. Johnson. It amountss Mrs. Johnson was a large, strong woman, 
to nothing, and I would let it pass as the idle. while Mrs. Pendergrass was of rather diminu- 
wind,” tive stature. Outraged by this sudden, and 
“Indeed, and I'll not let it pass, then.‘ for all she could see, wholly unprovoked as- 
Nobody has a right to talk so about my sault, the former advanced suddenly upon her 
Hester. I shall tell Ruthy Ann Johnson a> violent neighbor, and grasping her firmly by 
piece of my mind.” one of her arms, led her to the front door, and 
“You'd better not, Maria. No good will< thrusting her out into the yard, said, as she 
come of it, You'll only make an enemy of. unclasped her vice-like hand— 
her,” said Mr, Pendergrass. S «Don’t let me see you again until you know 
“I don’t care!’ The black eyes of Mrs.¢how to behave like a decent woman.” And 
Pendergrass burned like coals of fire. ‘I'd? the door was shut in her face. 
rather have such a woman for my enemy than) Maria Pendergrass was bewildered, con- 
my friend,”’ founded, and doubly outraged by this violent 
“Never make an enemy, even of a dog, < assault upon her person; exceeding, as it did, 
Maria. It isn’t good policy. Enemies are2a thousand-fold, in her estimation, the wrong 
always dangerous.” Salready inflicted through the person of her 
But there was no use in talking to MariaS daughter. There was scarcely any wicked 
Pendergrass. Passion had usurped the throne < thing that she would not have felt inclined to 
of reason, odo, by way of retaliation, on the spur of the 
About four o'clock in the afternoon, Mrs.) moment, had the opportunity been presented. 
Pendergrass started for the house of her‘One temptation was, to throw stones and 
offending neighbor, a woman of equal spirit: break her neighbor's windows! Another was 
with herself. Not the slightest forewarning >to kill a pet lamb, that happened to be lying 
had Mrs. Johnson of the intended visit. She ‘on the grass-plot before the door! and another 
was sitting with her basket in a chair by her < was to trample on a flower-bed, in which some 
tide, engaged in the important work of darning - choice and valued plants were just beginning 
stockings, When Mrs Pendergrass came in with ‘to unfold their tender leaves in the genial 
4 bustling, impressive air, and a face of no < sunshine. 
very mild aspect. But she refrained; not in consequence of a 
“Good afternoon, Mrs. Pendergrass,” said < preponderance of right sentiments, but because 
Mrs. Johnson, pleasantly, rising as she spoke, ¢the acts would too feebly express her great 
“I'm glad to see you.” ‘ indignation. 
“No you aint !’’ was the unexpected answer, The fiercer thé tempest, the sooner it is 
to this cheerful salutation, over; violent passions quickly exhaust them- 
“ What's the matter? What do you mean?” selves. By the time Mrs. Pendergrass reached 
staid Mrs, Johnson, stepping back a pace or< home, the thermometer of her feelings had lost 
two, while her face became as scarlet. \many degrees, The range was far below fever 
“Just what I say,” was replied. ‘You aint < heat. 
glad to see me, you mean hypocrite!” ¢ We cannot say that she felt particularly 
Mrs. Pendergrass, at the very outset, went 5 well satisfied with her own performances in 
quite beyond herself. She had thought over< the rather serious comedy at Mrs. Johnson’s, 
all the words she would say, and they were to) which reached so sudden a termination. She 
be calmly spoken, but with a very euttingS had studied her part thoroughly, but, on the 
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stage, forgot even the opening passages, and ten o'clock relieved her anxious suspense, 
blundered in consequence most terribly. In-‘ was she in expectation of this visit from Mr, 

stead of helping matters any, she had made; Johnson, 
them ten times worse, by presenting herself as? The next morning found Mrs. Pendergrass 
an assailant, instead of one demanding expla-‘in rather a sober state. She could not look 
nation and redress. ‘back upon the events of the preceding day 
“I'm glad I didn’t break her windows, nor. with any feeling of self-approval. Her be- 
kill her pet lamb, nor trample on her flower-‘ haviour at Mrs, Johnson's was certainly of 
bed!” can extraordinary character, as was also the 
Mrs. Pendergrass said this to herself, quite2treatment which she had received. Every 
soberly, as she sat alone in her room, less than; passing hour she looked for some message 
half an hour after her return from that fruit-< from Mrs. Johnson, or for the visit of a friendly 
less indignation visit. éneighbor to inquire about the strange stories 
«Now, haven't I gone and made a fool of >that were buzzing through the village. But 
myself?” she added, with a depressing sense of: the entire morning passed without her seeing 
humiliation, as the remembrance of what she <a living soul beside her own family. 
had said and done presented itself with morti-> As for Mrs. Ruthy Ann Johnson, the subsi- 
fying distinctness. ‘ What must Ruthy Ann~ dence of her disturbed feelings was almost as 
Johnson think of me? She'll tell her hus-: sudden as the excitement which had extin- 
band, of course; and he’s a fiery, hot-headed - guished, in a moment, every fraction of self. 
little whiffet, and will be after Pendergrass for“ control. When she grasped the arm of Mrs. 
explanations. I’m mad at myself. Why < Pendergrass, and thrust her violently from her 
didn’t I talk to her right? I had it all laid> house, she was angry beyond measure. When 
out; every word was in its place. I'm a‘she turned back from the shut door, and 
fool! Maria Pendergrass, you are a fool!<sat down by the basket of stockings, from 
There!” ewhich she had started away on being so 
Very meekly did Maria Pendergrass bear: roughly assailed by her neighbor, the whiri- 
this self-denunciation ; though, had anybody : wind of passion was over, and bowing her face 
else dared to express a similar estimate of hers upon her hands, she wept violently. The 
character, she would have given a very dif-¢ provocation she had received was great, but 
ferent exhibition of her quality. ¢ she did not look back upon it in any spirit of 
“I wish Miss Perkins had stayed at home: self-justifieation. 
and minded her own business !”’ The afternoon wore away, and evening 
Ah! that is the reward your tattling mis-< brought the return of Mrs. Johnson's husband. 
chief-maker usually receives in the end, even{ She wished to talk with him about the un- 
from those whose ever-open ears invite the‘ pleasant affair, but he was an excitable and 
tale of evil. not very wise little man, and she feared to 
«I've heard it said that she will stretch the< trust him with her version of the story, least 
truth, and it’s as likely as not that she’s done: he should do something that would only make 
so in this case. What if Mrs. Johnson never’ matters worse. So she had to bear the bur- 


said anything of the kind? Or, what if Miss‘ den of unpleasant thoughts alone. 
Perkins denies having told me ?” $ Like Mrs. Pendergrass, she passed most of 


These were sober considerations. 

«I've put my foot into it, and no mistake!” 

Rather a coarse comparison, Mrs. Pender- 
grass; but forcible and true. People who 
make indignation visits, generally do that 
thing. Your experience is quite up to the 
average of such experiences. 

Mrs. Pendergrass could not summon suffi- 
cient courage to speak with her husband about 
the exciting event which had occurred. She 
meant to do so, in order to prepare his mind 
for a return indignation visit from Mr. John- 
son, which she was very certain would be made > 


¢the next day in a condition of unhappy sus- 
> pense ; every moment expecting some annoying 
< message, or visit in company with interested 
‘friends, from the neighbor she had handled so 
‘roughly. She did not go out to see any one, 
>for she really felt ashamed to look a neighbor 
‘in the eyes, after she had disgraced herself by 
“such unwomanly conduct. No one came near 
“her all day, and this she regarded as unmie- 
‘takable evidence that Mrs. Pendergrass had 
‘been all over the village, giving her version of 
< the story. 

The third day brought no change in the 


before the evening closed. Momently, from < aspect of things, and no special comfort to 
the time he came home at sundown until either of the unhappy ladies. Both felt dis- 
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graced in the eyes of their neighbors, and each 
was angry with the other for having provoked 
her to unseemly anger. 

In the meantime, Miss Perkins was gliding 
in and out among the various families in the 
village, smooth of tongue, insinuating, yet all- 
seeing and all-hearing. On the fourth day, 
Mrs. Johnson's came in turn. She received 
her usual welcome, but soon saw that her 
friend—every lady in the town was her 
« friend’’—seemed ill at ease, and was under 
considerable restraint. Every moment, Mrs. 
Johnson expected to hear some question or re- 
mark on the subject of her late trouble with 
Mrs. Pendergrass. But not the slightest allu 
sion was made thereto, This was strange. Mrs. 
J. could not understand it. What had Mrs. 
Pendergrass said? Something very discredit- 
able, or else Miss Perkins would not be so silent 
on the subject—a silence evidently meant to 
save her feelings. At last, unable to bear this 
suspense any longer, Mrs. Johnson deter- 
mined to open the way for Miss Perkins by 
saying— 

“When did you see Maria Pendergrass ?’ 

“Well, let me think.’ Miss Perkins spoke 
almost indifferently. ‘It is now three or four 
days, I believe, since I was there. Yes, now | 
remember. It’s just four days. I saw her on 
Tuesday.” 

That was the memorable day! 

“In the morning or afternoon?” inquired 


’ 


Mrs, Johnson, 

“It was in the morning. Why do you ask ?” 
And Miss Perkins looked curiously at her 
friend. 

Mrs. Johnson's eyes dropped to the floor. 

“You haven't seen her since ?” 

Mrs. Johnson looked up with a more confi- 
dent manner 

“Not since ; nor have I heard of her being 
out anywhere, which is a little curious, now | 
come to think of it, for she goes about a great 
deal, you know. As Mrs. Jenkins says of 
her—* She’s always on the run.’ ” 

‘Maybe she’s sick,’ remarked Mrs. John- 
Son, 

“I shouldn’t wonder; for I don’t know of 
anything but sickness that would keep her 
three days in the house. By the way,” added 
Miss Perkins, smiling, ‘don’t you remember 
that funny speech you made about her Hester 
once ?” 

‘No; what was it?” 

“I've laughed about it a hundred times 
since; it was so ludicrous, and yet so true. 
Helen, you know, is as homely as mud.” 
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“She is not handsome, certainly,” replied 
Mrs. Johnson. “ But, she’s good; and that is 


worth far more than beauty.” 


“Just what you said, afterwards, to take 
the cutting edge off of your funny speech.” 

‘What was the speech. I have entirely 
forgotten 2.” 

“You said that you could make a better face 
out of dough. Ha! ha!” 

“Tt was thoughtless and unkind, and by 


no means expressed my true feelings towards 
the child. Ludicrous ideas often present them- 
selves to my mind, and I have the bad habit of 
clothing them in language at times when it 


were better to be silent.” 

‘Somebody who heard you say this, was 
kind enough to tell Mrs. Pendergrass.” 

“Oh, no!’ Mrs. Johnson looked surprised 
and grieved. 

“lv’s true; and she was very angry about 
” 

‘I don’t wonder,” said Mrs. Johnson. “It 
was thoughtless in me to make the remark, bat 
wicked in the one who repeated it.” 

“Wicked and malicious,” replied Miss Per- 
kins, who thus thought to divert all suspicion 
from herself. 

After that, conversation flagged. 

“TI wonder if Mrs. Pendergrass is sick?” 
Mrs. Jolnson had been silent for some min- 
utes, and the remark evidenced considerable 
interest. 

*«T shouldn't wonder,” said Miss Perkins. 

we Suppose we call over and see her ?” 

To this, Miss Perkins assented, and Mrs. 
Johnson made herself ready with particular 
dispateh, 

‘How's your mother ?”’ Miss Perkins asked 
of Hester, who opened the door for them 

‘‘She’s right well. Wont you walk in?’ 

You may be sure Mrs. Pendergrass started 
when she saw them, and turned all manner of 
colors. Mrs. Johnson, as she advanced towards 


her, said— 

“Will you answer me a question, Mrs. Pen- 
dergrass ?”” She spoke calmly and respectfully. 

«Certainly ; say on;’’ was answered, with 
some little show of offended personal dignity. 

«Who told you that I had spoken unkindly 
of your daughter ?” 

** Miss Perkins,” was the firm answer. 

‘Oh, no—no; Mrs. Pendergrass, you for- 
get. It wasn’t me; you forget.” Miss Perkins 
was all in a flutter. 

“Not at all. My memory is very clear on 
the subject. You were my informant, and 
nobody else. 
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‘What did she say?” inquired Mrs. Johnson. 

‘Why, that you said my Hester was as ugly 
as sin.” 

“I never used the language, nor anything 
like it,”” was positively answered. 

“Oh, but Mrs. Johnson, did you not say 
that you could make——” 

‘Yes, Miss Perkins, I did utter that 
thoughtless, silly speech; I regretted it in a 
moment afterwards. And I also said that she 
was good, and that was best of all. Did you 
tell that, also?” 

“No, Mrs. Johnson, she did not, 
mischief-maker that she is!” said Mrs. Pen- 
dergrass, rising, and extending her hand. 

Mrs Johnson grasped it, and replied— 

‘Forgive my foolish speech, that had in it 
no real meaning, and would have done no 
harm if there had been no evil tongue to bear 
it to your ears,”’ 

**And forgive my hasty words, uttered in 
blind passion,” said Mrs. Pendergrass. 
have been sufficiently punished.” 

‘*And so have I, As for your Hester, I have 
always liked her; and have said, many and 
many a time, as Miss Perkins well knows, for 
I have said it to her, that I wished my Ruthy 
was as thoughtful of her mother, and as kind 
among her brothers and sisters. 
looks, I don’t think there is anything to boast 
of on my side of the house. Ruthy is plain 
enough, I am sure, and if you couldn't make as 
good a face out of putty, I wouldn't give much 
for your skill.” 

A gleam of kind feeling threw its warm rays 
over the flushed countenance of Maria Pender- 


grass. lhe outraged mother was fully satisfied. / 


She saw that neither ill-will nor contempt had 
darkened the mind of her neighbor, who had, 


as every one knew, ‘a funny way of speaking” > 


sometimes, but meant no harm, and was a true 
woman at heart. 
In a few moments, a change came over the 


face of Mrs. Pendergrass, as her thoughts took ¢ 


a new direction. A sudden fire flashed in her 


small, black eyes; her brows fell, and her ° 


fiexible lips took a firm, angry curve. Turning 
to the astonished and confused Miss Perkins, 
she said, sharply— 

** And now, my lady, you shall have a piece 
of my mind !—you tattling, mischief-making, 
wicked’’—— 

Mrs. Pendergrass was losing herself, and 
would have gone quite passion-blind again, 
had not Mrs. Johnson laid a hand firmly upon 
her arm, and said— 


«Maria! Maria Pendergrass! Don't waste 
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2words on her. She isn’t worth a decent 
? woman's indignation !” 

> She grasped her neighbor just in time, as a 
; drowning man is sometimes caught and saved 
2at the last instant of immersion, and drew her 
» back, to the dry ground of reason and self- 
; possession. 

) “Right, Ruthy Ann! Right! Thank you 
? for the timely words!” And Mrs. Pendergrass 
)caught her breath, like one who had been on 
the verge of suffocation. ‘I must say this, how- 
ever ;” and she turned again to Miss Perkins. 
“Don't darken my door again. You have 
done so once too often.” 

Miss Perkins arose, and turning meekly 
‘away, retired slowly, and with the air of one 
who had been deeply injured. 

“ The sneaking hypocrite!’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Pendergrass, 

‘*T would have liked her better if she had 
shown fire and fight,” said Mrs. Johnson. 
‘+ But your secret detractors are always spirit- 
less cowards. Let her go! She is not worth, 
as I have said, a decent woman's indignation ; 


cand I am vexed when I think that her smooth 


‘tongue and false heart were able to arouse 
into such angry turbulence the feelings of 
2two women who had been friends from girlhood 
up to middle life. And now, Maria, if you 
hear of any more of my foolish speeches, come 
to mein all friendly frankness; not as you 
did” 

“Don’t fear another indignation visit, Ruthy 
‘Ann!” said Mrs. Pendergrass, interrupting 
her neighbor. ‘I'll never make such a fool 
of myself again—never!” 

“Have you spoken of it to any one?” asked 
Mrs. Johnson, a little gravely. 
2 “No; have you?” 

** Not even to my husband. 
ashamed of myself.” 

5 Good!” said Mrs. Pendergrass, ‘it is our 
own secret.” 

“And our own it must remain. 
memory we will be faster friends.”’ 

Many a good laugh had they afterwards to 
themselves, about the skill of Mrs. Johnson in 
‘making faces out of dough and putty, and over 
that ludicrous indignation meeting, which both 
‘had the good sense to forgive, and the humor 

to enjoy. 

, They were friends, thongh within an ace of 
being made enemies for life, as thousands are 
‘made, by thoughtless words, too freely, yet 
?innocently spoken. It is the tattler who is the 
Sreal social criminal. Her offence is capital, 
(and there should be no reprieve. 
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BY MRS. M. EF. ROCKWELL. 
i. 
The summer day is almost gone, 
The cooler breezes fan my cheek, 
The waves in rippling murmurs speak, 
The flowers breathe of peace alone. 


Oh, weary, troubled, doubting soul, 
Accept the offering of the bour, 
Break from this subtle, torturing power, 
Let the sweet influeace make thee whole. 


All these long summer days, a cloud 
Dark, cold as winter, weighs me down, 
My heart lies frozen ‘neath its frown, 

My spirit with great woe is bowed. 


The summer day but mocks my grief, 
Her bird-songs and her gay flower-hues, 
Her radiant sunshine, morning dews, 
And waving bough, and shining leaf. 


But this sweet eve is fair and calm, 

I lift my weary eyes, and see 

She hushes day, and brings to me 
Her soft hands, full of fragrant balm. 


And when the noisy day is flown, 
Her cogl, pure breath shall fan my cheek, 
Her waves and flowers their lessons speak, 
Till I may make her peace my own. 


i. 

Seothed by the hour, if not to peace 
To calmness, and more pensive grief, 
From selfish thoughts I find relief 

In thoughts of Thee—a sweet release. 


While I sit wrapt in mantling gloom, 
Which shuts all gladness from my sight, ; 
Where sounds thy voice? Thine eyes of light 
Bring radiance to what distant room? 


Oh, Friend, I know, where’er thou art, 

I know that joy walks by thy side; 

Love is thy strength, and Truth thy guide, 
And Peace lies folded to thy heart! 


And while all with my friend is well, 
Shall I thus weakly mourn my lot, 
When still I may—myself forgot, 

See the fair land where he may dwell ? 


Rather thank God ‘tis I must meet 
The storm, while he stands firm and grand 
As mountains pointing skyward stand, 
Unvext by wand’rers at their feet! 
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Tir. 
I watch thy life-work from apart— 
Half claim thy triumphs, also mine ; 
The power, and skill, and grace, are thine, 
But each is shrined within my heart. 


I watch. Thy life sweeps grandly on! 
To memory only, I must turn 
For treasured words and looks, or learn 
Forgetiulness of all that’s gone. 


Forget I cannot—thus I sit 
Alene by my deserted hearth, 
And muse of al! the joy and mirth 
A transient brightness brought to it. 


Fold your heart's treasures closer yet, 
Who love and are beloved again ! 
Whe never knew the stormy pain 

Of love which strives but to forget. 


Who ne’er for one brief moment, all 

Joy's portals opened, wide and fair, 

And saw your whole life’s sweetness there, 
And then Despair’s black curtain fall. 


But judge me not, or deem me weak, 
If, sitting through these darkened hours, 
With folded hands, and idle powers, 

My few brief songs too sadly speak. 


Iv. 
Midnight has come. My heart, be still! 
Through the deep hush, new tones I hear; 
No song ef Love, or Hope, or Fear— 
The voice of strong, courageous Will. 


“ What if thou suffer? Shall the field 
Thy hand should work be all untilled? 
How then shall be thy garners filled ? 

Where the rich harvest life should yield ? 


“Go forth, even weeping—if the seed 
Be precious, that thy hand doth bear; 
Not human love, but toil and prayer 

Shali aid thee in thy hour of need. 


“ Be strong, and labor. Turn from Grief; 
Cast Love and Hope beneath thy feet ; 
Sow wide the grains that make life sweet ; 

Each one shall bring a ripened sheaf.” 


My woman’s heart is weak. My feet 
Press wearily the thorny path ; 
Pain and Despair, like sp’rits of wrath, 
Me with new tortures daily meet. 


Yet I will strive. Strength has begun ; 
Goodness, and Truth, and Beauty, stand 
Stretching me each a helping hand, 

And Love shall crown, when work is done. 
lowa, August, 1861. 
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a never was such a being in this world. | 

a Ching Slowly Zearnt. ° o remember one of the duties friends I have— 
Cone who assuredly cannot be classed intel- 

[In the Country Parson's recent volume,‘ lectually, except in a very small and elevated 
“Leisure Hours in Town,” is a chapter on< ¢lass—telling me how mortified he was, when 
things slowly learnt. We copy a portion of> very clever boy of sixteen, at being classed 
this chapter, the reading of which will help Sat all. He had told a literary lady that he 
great many persons to see themselves as others > admired Tennyson. ‘Yes,’ said the lady, ‘I 
see them; and to understand why they are of’ am not surprised at that: there is a class of 
less importance in the eyes of other people? young men who like Tennyson at your age.’ 
than they had imagined. } > It went like a dart to my friend’s heart. Class 
“One thing very slowly learnt by mosthuman ¢ of young men, indeed! Was it for this that I 
beings is, that they are of no earthly conse-> outstripped all competitors at school, that 
quence beyond a very small circle indeed;,I have been fancying myself an unique phe- 
and that really nobody is thinking or talking ¢ nomenon in nature, different at least from every 
about them. Almost all commonplace men 9 other being that lives, that I should be spoken 
and women in this world have a vague but 2 2 of as one of a class of young men! Now, in my 
deeply-rooted belief that they are quite different: friend’s half playful reminiscence, I see the 
from anybody else, and of course quite superior< exemplification of a great fact in human 
to everybody else. It may be in only one respect ) nature. Most human beings fancy themselves, 
they fancy they are this, but that one respect ¢ and all their belongings, to be quite different 
is quite sufficient. I believe that if a grocer or 2 from all other beings, and the belongings of 
silk-mercer in a little town has a hundred cus-{ all other beings. I heard an old lady, whose 
tomers, each separate customer lives on under? son is a rifleman, and just like all the other 
the impression that the grocer or the silk-5 volunteers of his corps, lately declare that on 
mercer is prepared to give to him or her certain < the occasion of a certain grand review her Tom 


advantages in buying and selling which will< looked so entirely different from all the rest. j 


not be accorded to the other ninety-nine cus-* No doubt he did to her, poor old lady, for he 
tomers. ‘Say it is for Mrs. Brown,’ is Mrs.‘ was her own. But the irritating thing was, 
Brown's direction to her servant when sending < that the old lady wished it to be admitted that 
for some sugar; ‘say it is for Mrs. Brown and> Tom’s superiority was an actual fact, equally 
he will give it a little better.” The grocer,‘ patent to the eyes of all mankind. Yes, my 
keenly alive to the weaknesses of his fellow-< friend : it is a thing very slowly learnt by 
creatures, encourages this notion. ‘This tea,’ 2 most men, that they are very much like other 
he says, ‘would be four-and-sixpence a pound= people. You see the principle which underlies 
to any one else, but fo you it is only four-and-< what you hear so often said by human beings, 
threepence.’ Judging from my own observa- - young and old, when urging you to do some- 
tion, I should say that retail dealers trade a~ thing which it is against your general rule to 
good deal upon this singular fact in the consti-< do. ‘Oh, but you might do it for me!’ Why 
tution of the human mind, that it is inex-: for you more than for any one else, would be 
pressibly bitter to most people to believe that>the answer of severe logic. But a kindly man 
they stand on the ordinary level of humanity ;< would not take that ground: for doubtless the 
that, in the main, they are just like their: Me, however little to every one else, is to each 
neighbors. Mrs. Brown would be filled with ‘ unit in human-kind the centre of all the world. 
unutterable wrath if it were represented to her< ‘Arising out of this mistaken notion of their 





that the grocer treats her precisely as he does 


Mrs. Smith, who lives on one side of her, and? 
“greater space in the thoughts of others than 
“ they really do. 
2themselves and their own affairs. 


Mrs. Snooks, who lives on the other. She 
would be still more angry if you asked her 
what earthly reason there is why she should 


in any way be distinguished beyond Mrs. > 
Snooks and Mrs. Smith. She takes for granted < 
she is quite different fromthem: quite superior 5 ; 


to them. Human beings do not like to be< 
classed, at least with the class to which in fact ° 


they belong. To be classed at all is painful to 5 


- own difference from all other men, is the fancy 


entertained by many, that they occupy a much 


Most folk think mainly about 
Even a 
matter which ‘everybody is talking about,’ is 
really talked about by each for a very small 
. portion of the twenty-four hours. Anda name 
which is ‘in everybody's mouth,’ is not in each 
¢ Separate mouth for more than a few minutes at 
atime. And during those few minutes, it is 


an average mortal, who firmly believes that‘ talked of with an interest very faint when 
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compared with that you feel for yourself. You 5 
fancy it a terrible thing when you yourself: 
have to do something which you would think > 
nothing about if done by anybody else. A< 
lady grows sick, and has to go out of church 
during the sermon. Well, you remark it;\ 
possibly indeed you don’t; and you say, Mrs. ¢ 
Thomson went out of church to-day; she must‘ 
be ill; and there the matter ends. But a day” 
or two later you see Mrs. Thomson, and find - 
her quite in a fever at the awful fact. It was: 
a dreadful trial, walking out, and facing all ’ 
the congregation: they must have thought it so‘ 
strange ; she would not run the risk of it again 
for any inducement. The fact is just this: 
Mrs. Thomson thinks a great deal of the thing, 
because it happened to herself. It did not > 
happen to the other people, and so they hardly 
think of it at all. But nine in every ten of 
them, in Mrs. Thomson's place, would have’ 
Mrs. Thomson’s feeling; for it isa thing which - 
you, my reader, slowly learn, that people think 
very little about you. 

“Yes, itis a thing slowly learnt: by many 
not learnt at all. How many persons you meet 
walking along the street who evidently think» 
that everybody is looking at them! How few 
persons can walk through an exhibition of 


pictures at which are assembYed the grand 
people of the town and all their own grand ac-- 
quaintances, in a fashion thoroughly free from 


self-consciousness! I mean without thinking 

of themselves at all, or of how they look; but 

in an unaffected manner, observing the objects 

and beings around them. Men who have at-- 
tained recently to a moderate eminence, are < 
sometimes, if of small minds, much affected by 

this disagreeable frailty. Small literary men, ° 
and preachers with no great head or heart, - 
have within my own observation suffered from * 
it severely. I have witnessed a poet, whose < 
writings I have never read, walking along a. 
certain street. I call him a poet to avoid peri-< 
phrasis. The whole get-up of the man, his’ 
dress, his hair, his hat, the style in which he; 
walked, showed unmistakably that he fancied - 
that everybody was looking at him, and that~ 
he was the admired of all admirers. In fact, 

nobody was looking at him at all. Some time’ 
since | beheld a portrait of a very, very small < 
literary man. It was easy to discern from it> 
that the small author lives in the belief that‘ 
wherever he goes he is the object of universal / 
observation. The intense self-consciousness 5 
and self-conceit apparent in that portrait were, 
in the words of Mr. Squeers, ‘more easier con-» 
ceived than described.’ The face was a very< 
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commonplace and rather good-looking one: 
the author, notwithstanding his most strenuous 
exertions, evidently could make nothing of the 
features to distinguish him from other men. 
But the length of his hair was very great; and 
oh, what genius he plainly fancied glowed in 
those eyes! I never in my life witnessed such 
an extraordinary glare. I do not believe that 
any human being ever lived whose eyes ha- 
bitually wore that expression; only by a 
violent effort could the expression be pro- 
duced ; and then for a very short time, with- 
out serious injury to the optic nerves. The 
eyes were made as large as possible; and the 
thing after which the poor fellow had been 
struggling was that peculiar look which may 
be conceived to penetrate through the be- 
holder, and pierce his inmost thoughts. I 
never beheld the living original, but if I saw 
him I should like in a kind way to pat him on 
the head, and tell him that that sort of ex- 
pression would produce a great effect on the 
gallery of a minor theatre. The other day I 
was at a public meeting. A great crowd of 
people was assembled in a large hall: the 
platform at one end of it remained unoccupied 
till the moment when the business of the meet- 
ing was to begin. It was an interesting sight 
for any philosophic observer seated in the 
body of the hall to look at the men who by 
and by walked in procession on to the plat- 
form, and to observe the different ways in 
which they walked in. There were several 
very great and distinguished men: every one 
of these walked on to the platform and took 
his seat in the most simple and unaffected way, 
as if quite unconscious of the many eyes that 
were looking at them with interest and curi- 
osity. There were many highly respectable 
and sensible men, whom nobody cared par- 
ticularly to see, and who took their places in a 
perfectly natural manner, as though well aware 
of the fact. But there were one or two small 
men, struggling for notoriety ; and I declare it 
was pitiful to behold their entrance. I re- 
marked one in particular, who evidently 
thought that the eyes of the whole meeting were 
fixed upon himself; and that as he walked in 
everybody was turning to his neighbor, and 
saying with agitation, ‘See, that’s Snooks!’ 
His whole gait and deportment testified that 
he felt that two or three thousand eyes were 
burning him up: you saw it in the way he 
walked to his place, in the way he sat down, 
in the way he then looked about him, If any 
one had tried to get up three cheers for Snooks, 
Snooks would not have known that he was 
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being made a fool of. He would have accepted ¢ offensive by this taint of self-consciousness, 
the incense of fame as justly his due. There And I have seen some, with half the talent, 
once was a man who entered the Edinburgh‘ who made upon me an impression a thousand- 
theatre at the same instant with Sir Walter ; fold deeper than ever was made by the most 
Scott. The audience cheered lustily ; and : brilliant eloquence; because the simple earnest- 
while Sir Walter modestly took his seat, asSness of their manner said to every heart, 
though unaware that those cheers were toS‘Now,I am not thinking in the least about 
welcome the Great Magician, the other man? myself, or about what you may think of me: 
advanced with dignity to the front of the box,°my sole desire is to impress on your hearts 
and bowed in acknowledgment of the popular} these truths I speak, which I believe will con- 
applause. This of course was but a little out-¢cern us all forever!’ I have heard great 
burst of the great tide of vain self-estimation 2 preachers, after hearing whom you could walk 
which the man had cherished within his breast 2? home quite at your ease, praising warmly the 
for years. Let it be said here, that an affected’ eloquence and the logic of the sermon. I have 
unconsciousness of the presence of a merpevatonm others (infinitely greater in my poor 
of people is as offensive an exhibition of self-¢ judgment), after hearing whom you would 
consciousness as any that is possible. Entire have felt it profanation to criticise the literary 
naturalness, and a just sense of a man *s personal > merits of their sermon, high as those were: 
insignificance, will produce the right deport-< but you walked home thinking of the lesson 
ment. It is very irritating to see some clergy-< and not of the teacher; solemnly revolving 
men walk into church to begin the service. >the truths you had heard; and asking the best 
They come in, with eyes affectedly cast down, 3 of all help to enable you to remember them 
and go to their places without ever looking < and act upon them. 

up, and rise and begin without one glance at2 ‘There are various ways in which self- 
the congregation. To stare about them As > consciousness disagreeably evinces its exist- 
some clergymen do, in a free and easy manner, ¢ 2 ence ; ; and there is not one perhaps more dis- 
befits not the solemnity of the place and the? agreeable than the affected avoidance of what 
worship; but the other is the worse thing. InSis generally regarded as egotism. Depend 
a few cases it proceeds from modesty: in thecupon it, my reader, that the straightforward 
majority from intolerable self-conceit. The>and natural writer who frankly uses the first 
man who keeps his eyes downeast in that af-< person singular, and says, ‘I think thus and 
fected manner fancies that everybody is look-2thus,’ ‘I have seen so and so,’ is thinking of 
ing at him, There is an insufferable self-S himself and his own personality a mighty deal 
consciousness about him; and he is sench < tens than the man who is always employing 
more keenly aware of the presence of other Sawkward and roundabout forms of expression 
people than the man who does what is natural, Sto avoid the use of the obnoxious /. Every 
and looks at the people to whom he is speak-¢such periphrasis testifies unmistakably that 
ing. It is not natural nor rational to speak toothe man was thinking of himself; but the 
one human being with your eyes fixed on theSsimple, natural writer, warm with his subject, 
ground; and neither is it natural or ron oge to press his views upon his readers, uses 
to speak toa thousand. And I think that the>the J without a thought of self, just because it 
preacher who feels in his heart that he is¢is the shortest, most direct, and most natural 
neither wiser nor better than bis fellow-sinners 0 way of expressing himself. The recollection 
to whom he is to preach, and that the advicesSof his own personality probably never once 
he addresses to them are addressed quite ol yar his mind during the composition of the 


solemnly to himself, will assume no conceited > paragraph from which an ill-set critic might 
airs of elevation above them, but will uncon-¢ pick out a score of J's. To say ‘It is sub- 
sciously wear the demeanor of any sincere? mitted’ instead of ‘I think,’ ‘It has been ob- 
worshipper, somewhat deepened in solemnity $ served’ instead of ‘I have seen,’ ‘the present 
by the remembrance of his heavy personal re-¢ writer’ instead of ‘I,’ is much the more really 
sponsibility in leading the congregation’s wor- > egotistical, Try to write an essay without 
ship; but assuredly and entirely free from the‘ using that vowel which some men think the 
vulgar conceit which may be fostered in a2very shibboleth of egotism, and the remem- 
vulgar mind by the reflection, ‘ Now everybody § brance of yourself will be in the background 
is looking at me!’ I have seen, I regret tod of your mind all the time you are writing. It 
say, various distinguished preachers whoseSwill be always intruding and pushing in its 
pulpit demeanor was made to me inexpressibly¢ face, and you will be able to give only half 
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your mind to your subject. But frankly and- 
naturally use the ‘I,’ and the rémembrance of 
yourself vanishes: You are grappling with< 
the subject; you are thinking of it and of: 
nothing else. You use the readiest and most un-‘ 
affected mode of speech to set out your thoughts - 
of it. You have written J a dozen times, but 
you have not thought of yourself once. 
“You may see the self-consciousness of some 
men strongly manifested in their handwriting. ‘ 
The handwriting of some men is essentially ¢ 
affected; more especially their signature. It‘ 
seems to be a very searching test whether a¢ 
man is a conceited person or an unaffected 2 
person, to be required to furnish his autograph 5 
to be printed underneath his published portrait. 2 
I have fancied I could form a theory of a man’s’ 
whole character from reading, in such a situa-‘ 
tion, merely the words ‘ Very faithfully yours, 
Eusebius Snooks.’ You could see that Mr. ° 
Snooks was acting when he wrote that signa-<‘ 
ture. He was thinking of the impression it? 
would produce on those who sawit. It was 
not the thing which a man would produce who 
simply wished to write his name legibly in as 
short a time and with as little needless trouble 
as possible. Let me say with sorrow that 1: 
have known even venerable bishops who were 5 


not superior to this irritating weakness. Some? 
men aim at an aristocratic hand; some deal in 


vulgar flourishes. These are the men who 

have reached no farther than that stage at 
which they are proud of the dexterity with 

which they handle their pen. Some strive 

after an affectedly simple and student-like hand; 

some at a dashing and military style. But‘ 
there may be as much self-consciousness evinced - 
by handwriting as by anything else. Any 

elergyman who performs a good many mar- 
riages will be impressed by the fact that very > 
few among the humbler classes can sign their < 
name in an unaffectad way. I am not think-> 
ing of the poor bride who shakily traces her 
name, or of the simple bumpkin who slowly? 
writes his, making no secret of the difficulty‘ 
with which he does it. These are natural and ? 
pleasing. You would like to help and oxcour- ‘ 
age them. But it is irritating when some for-¢ 
ward fellow, after evincing his marked con- $ 
tempt for the slow and cramped performances ‘ 
of his friends, jauntily takes up the pen and? 
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with a little malicious satisfaction that such 
persons, arising in their pride from the place 
where they wrote, generally smear their signa- 
ture with their coat-sleeve, and reduce it to a 
state of comparative illegibility. I like to see 
the smirking, impudent creature a little taken 
down. 

‘But it is endless to try to reckon up the 
fashions in which people show that they have 
not learnt the lesson of their own unimportance. 
Did you ever stop in the street and talk for a 
few minutes to some old bachelor? If so, I 
dare say you have remarked a curious pheno- 
menon. You have found that all of a sudden 
the mind of the old gentleman, usually reason- 
able enough, appeared stricken into a state 
approaching idiocy, and that the sentence 
which he had begun in a rational and intelli- 


2 gible way was ending in a maze of wandering 


words, signifying nothing in particular. You 
had been looking in another direction, but in 
sudden alarm you lovk straight at the old 


‘ gentleman to see what on earth is the matter; 


and you discern that his eyes are fixed on 
some passer-by, possibly a young lady, per- 
haps no more than a magistrate or the like, 
who is by this time a good many yards off, 
with the eyes still following, and slowly re- 
volving on their axis so as to follow without 
the head being turned round. It is this spec- 
tacle which has drawn off your friend’s atten- 
tion; and you notice his whole figure twisted 
into an ungainly form, intended to be dignified 
or easy, and assumed because he fancied that 
the passer-by was looking at him. Oh the 
pettiness of human nature! Then you will 
find people afraid that they have given offence 
by saying or doing things which the party 
they suppose offended had really never ob- 
served they had said or done. There are 
people who fancy that in church everybody is 
looking at them, when in truth no mortal is 
taking the trouble to do so. It is an amusing 
though irritating sight to behold a weak-minded 
lady walking into church and taking her seat 
under this delusion. You remember the af- 
fected air, the downcast eyes, the demeanor 
intended to imply a modest shrinking from 
notice, but through which there shines the real 
desire, ‘Oh, for any sake, look at me!’ There 
are people whose voice is utterly inaudible in 





dashes off his signature at a tremendous rateS church six feet off, who will tell you that a 
and with the air of an exploit, evidently ex-¢ whole congregation of a thousand or fifteen 
pecting the admiration of his rustic friends, ‘hundred people was listening to their singing. 
and laying a foundation for remarking to them ; Such folk will tell you that they went to a 
on his way home that the parson could not?church where the singing was left too much 
touch him at penmanship. I have observed‘to the choir, and began to sing as usual, on 
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which the entire congregation looked round to know the kind of interest with which a human 
see who it was that was singing, and ultimately ¢ being would survey the distant approaches to 
proceeded to sing lustily too. I do not re- ? reason of an intelligent dog, or a colony of 
member a more disgusting exhibition of vulgar ¢ ants. I have seen this expression on the face 
self-conceit than I saw a few months ago at¢ of one or two of the greatest blockheads I ever 
Westminster Abbey. It was a week-day after-> knew. I have seen such a one wear it while 
noon service, and the congregation was small. ¢ clever men were carrying on a conversation 
Immediately before me there sat an insolent>in which he could not have joined to have 
hoor, who evidently did not belong to the¢ saved his life. Yet you could see that (who can 
Church of England. He had walked in when? tell how?) the poor creature had somehow per- 
the prayers were half over, having with diffi-Ssuaded himself that he occupied a position 
culty been made to take off his hat, and his? from which he could loek down on his fellow- 
manifest wish was to testify his contempt for) men in general. Or was it rather that the 
the whole place and service. Accordingly he< poor creature knew he was a fool, and fancied 
persisted in sitting, in a lounging attitude, >that thus he could disguise the fact? I dare 
when the people stood, and in standing up and‘ Say there was a mixture of both feelings. 

staring about with an air of curiosity while? ‘*You may see many indications of vain 
they knelt. He was very anxious to con-‘ self-importance in the fact that various persons, 
vey that he was not listening to the prayers;°old ladies for the most part, are so ready to 
but rather inconsistently he now and then» give opinions which are not wanted, on matters 
uttered an audible grunt of disapproval. No‘of which they are not competent to judge. 
one can enjoy the choral service more than I? Clever young curates suffer much annoyance 
do, and the music that afternoon was very “from these people: they are always anxious to 
fine ; but I could not enjoy it or join in it as 12 instruct the young curates how to preach. | 
wished for the disgust I felt at the animalS remember well, ten years ago, when I was a 


before me, and for my burning desire to see’ curate (which in Scotland we call an assistant) , 


him turned out of the sacred place he was myself, what advices I used to receive (quite 
profaning. But the thing which chiefly struck unsought by me) from well-meaning but densely 
me about the individual was not his vulgar and 5 stupid old ladies. 1 did not think the advices 
impudent profanity; it was his intolerable< worth much, even then; and now, by longer 
self-conceit. He plainly thought that every: experience, 1 can discern that they were 
eye under the noble old roof was watching all‘ utterly idiotic. Yet they were given with 
his movements. I could see that he would go’ entire confidence. No thought ever entered 
home and boast of what he had done, and tell‘ the head of these well-meaning but stupid in- 
his friends that all the clergy, choristers, and< dividuals,*that possibly they were not com- 
congregation had been awe-stricken by him, > petent to give advice on such subjects. And 
and that possibly word had by this time been< it is vexatious to think that people so stupid 
conveyed to Lambeth or Fulham of the weak-» may do serious harm to a young clergyman by 
ened influence and approaching downfall of the; head-shakings and sly inuendos as to his 
Chureh of England. I knew that the very» orthodoxy or his gravity of deportment. In 
thing he wished was that some one should: the long run they will do no harm, but at the 
rebuke his conduct, otherwise I should certainly ? first start they may do a good deal of mischief. 
have told him either to behave with decency or; Not long since, such a person complained to 
to be gone. ome that a talented young preacher had taught 

‘«T have sometimes witnessed a curious mani-5 unsound doctrine. She cited his words. I 
festation of this vain sense of self-importance. e showed her that the words were taken verbatim 
Did you ever, my reader, chance upon such>from the Confession of Faith, which is our 
a spectacle as this: a very commonplace man,5 Scotch Thirty-nine Articles. I think it not 
and even a very great blockhead, standing in>unlikely that she would go on telling her 
a drawing-room where a large party of people; tattling story just the same. I remember hear- 
is assembled, with a grin of self-complacent2ing a stupid old lady say, as though her 
superiority upon his unmeaning face? I amsure opinion were quite decisive of the question, 
you understand the thing I mean. I mean a? that no clergyman ought to have so much as 
look which conveyed that, in virtue of some hid-> thousand a year; for if he had, he would be 
den store of genius or power, he could survey | sure to neglect his duty. You remember what 
with a calm, cynical loftiness the little conver-? Dr. Johnson said to a woman who expressed 
sation and interests of ordinary mortals. You ” some opinion or other upon a matter she did not 
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understand. 
sider what your opinion is worth.’ 


the panoply of the stupid and self-complacent 
old lady of whom I am thinking. It was a 
fundamental axiom with her that her opinion 
was entirely infallible. Some people would feel 
as though the very world were crumbling away 
under their feet, if they realized the fact that 
they could go wrong. 

‘*Let it here be said, that this vain belief 
of their own importance which most people 
cherish, is not at all a source of unmixed hap- 


piness. It will work either way. When my 


friend, Mr. Snarling, got his beautiful poem > 


printed in the county newspaper, it no doubt 
pleased him to think, as he walked along the 
street, that every one was pointing him out as 
the eminent literary man who was the pride of 
the district; and that the whole town was 
ringing with that magnificent effusion. Mr. ¢ 


Tennyson, it is certain, felt that his crown was ) 


being reft away. But on the other hand, ¢ 
there is no commoner form of morbid misery 
than that of the poor nervous man or woman 
who fancies that he or she is the subject of 
universal unkindly remark. You will find 
people, still sane for practical purposes, who< 
think that the whole neighborhood is conspir- > 
ing against nee, when in fact nobody is 5 
thinking of them.’ ¢ 


Hoesv. 


BY M. W. EDGAR. 2 





How shall the harp of poesy regain 

That old victorious tone of prophet-years ? 2 

MRS. HEMANS. ¢ 

Ye who have climbed Parnassus’ sacred mountain, 
Only to grasp the coronal of fame! 

Ye who have sat beside the clear, deep fountain, 

And bartered its bright waters for a name! 


> 


§ 

Would ye awake once more a lyre that slumbers— 5 
The lyre of prophet-years, untuned so long ? 
Would ye recall the “ old vietorious” numbers, 

Like the out-breathings of the seraph’s sory ? 


» 
¢ 
Then rise ye minstrels from the earth's low groveling, 5 

And walk by steps of faith the upper sky— Ps 
Commune with Him in yonder glorious dwelling, § 
Fountain of beauty, truth and purity. : 


And in the bright, still sunshine of devotion, 
Receive the inspiration ye desire, 

Till nobler thought and holier emotion 
GiIVe BACK THE LONG LOST MUSIC TO THE LYRE. 


Bricuron, Micu., 1862. 





POESY.—THE WORSTED SHAWL. 


wre 


‘ Madam,’ said the moralist, ‘be- ( 


fore expressing your opinion, you should con- ? 
But this § 
shaft would have glanced harmlessly from off ? 


? manner. 
>»much patience. 
‘time she would net only twelve stitches once 
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The Worsted Shaul. 


BY 8. B. L. 
How many a human history would be un- 
folded, that is now unknown, could the daily 
garments we wear reveal their origin and the 
progress of their completion! Let me tell you 
one story of a shawl I have lately seen; and 
if there are any who, from infirmity, think 
there is nothing for them to do, that even their 
one talent must be laid by in the napkin of 
inaction, I will assure them, that, by patience 
and cheerful vigilance, a little done at once 
amounts to a very respectable degree of attain- 
ment or performance in the end. 
A lady, who has been a weak and delicate 
invalid for many years, but who has always 


Sendeavored to do what she could, was much 


pleased with a pretty netted shawl, while re- 
‘siding at a Water-cure establishment for medi- 
Ceal aid. She determined to imitate this shawl 
for a beloved niece, and immediately, in her 
weakness, set about it. Nearly ten months it 
was in the process of making; but at last it 
was done, shaded and netted in the nicest 
Weak arms and poor sight required 
During a great part of the 


2an hour. Of course there were hours and 
days when she was obliged to lay it entirely 
aside from her debility. 

Every woman who sees this work, and knows 


2 the person who made it, is struck with as- 
2tonishment, that anything so pretty and valu- 
Cable could be accomplished under such circum- 


stances. 
Who cannot bring about her purpose, in one 
way or another, for doing good, as best suits 


> her powers, if one seeks this cheerful, patient 


perseverance? even though she asks with 


)Shakspeare, ‘Ah me! what poor ability’s in 


me to do the good!” How much wisdom lies 


Ss; 
in the answer, ‘‘assay the power you have.” 


From the same hand and heart came the 


e verses here given; first published in the New 
S York Christian Inquirer. 


WAITING. 
Sitting at the beavenly portal 
Waits she, day and night, 
Seeking from the tender Father 
Health, and strength, and light. 


Seasons coming, seasons going, 
Find her waiting there ; 

Year on year, successive rolling, 
Hears the earnest prayer— 
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“Grant me, O thou gracious Parent,” 
Pleads she day by day, 


“Health and power once more to serve Thee, 


On my homeward way. 


“Gladly would I lay before thee 
Deeds of active love; 

Thus by service towards thy children, 
Love to thee would prove. 


“ Yet if weakness still enthrall me, 
Give me heavenly light; 

Through the paths of lowliest duty 
Guide my steps aright. 


“ Let me not despise the mission, 
Gentle words to speak ; 

Pity offering to the fallen— 
Comfort to the weak. 


“ Slighting not the humblest power 
Kindly lent me still, 

Like the star-light and the dew-drop, 
I would do Thy will. 


“ Thus may dust and ashes praise Thee 
Till new vigor come, 


PS 


2 James, that you would spend your last six- 
“pence for poison, when your poor wife is 
cnursing the baby at home with hardly a crust 
Qof bread in the house, and the oldest boy half 
Sdead with the cold he caught by running of 
O errands barefoot, though his father was 
o brought up a shoemaker!” 
¢ “It isn’t kind of you, madam, to be twitting 
Sme with my misfortunes,” replied Crispin, 
Cwith a dolorous look and a tear in his eye. 
2* You know very well that if | was not so poor, 

the old woman would be well fed and all the 
» children decently clothed.” 
S «Well, never re her croaking, my lad,” 
¢ rejoined the Fiend; “it is enough to make a 
Sdemon weep to hear such hard-hearted virtues 
¢trying to cut a poor man off from the only 
5 solace that cruel fate has left him; so, go in at 
‘once, call for a stiff one, and drown dull care 
efor a while at least. Conscience herself will 
Slet you alone while the liquor lasts.” 

‘That's true,” said the unhappy man, and 
S nede a step in advance. 

“Hold!” cried Conscience, with unwonted 





Or this frame, its hold releasing, 


ound en ielihien? denergy; and her voice shot through his frame 


‘like a flash of electricity. ‘You talk of 
éyour poverty! What caused that poverty, 
you wretched being? Were you poor when 
¢you enticed preity Jane Williams from the 
5 side of her mother, to make her the wife of a 
¢drunkard? You were not a drunkard then, 
aoe you made shoes, where you now only 
; ; \mend them; and you had everything comfort- 
Conscience and the Send. > able around you. What an ride little 
Seapital that supplied you with leather? Did 
Conscience and the Fat Father of Evil stood by? 2 you not toss it away, penny by penny and six- 
the side of Pierson, the cobbler, as he stopped, ‘ pence after sixpence, for the vile poison that 
pipe in hand, in front of the grog-shop, on his¢ they sell inside here? Did you not stand and 
way to deliver a pair of old boots newly heel-S laugh, like a great overgrown boy, to hear the 
tapped. He could not see either of them, it is¢coin chink into the brandy-bottle, or plunge 
true, but he knew them well by their voices, > che-bung’ into the beer-barrel, while pretty 
for he had had much to do with them both, in‘ Jane was hardening her hands over the wash- 
his time. He was not so hardened as to dis-2tub, and wrinkling her smooth brow with care, 
regard either of them entirely, though, for Sas the family increased and the income dwin- 
many years, he had contented himself with ac died away? You know that you were too 
distant and cold respect for the theoretic pre-Sdrunk to call yourself a man when you lost 
cepts of the former, while he seemed greatly < ‘your last ten dollar bill, set aside for hides of 
to prefer the practical lessons of the latter, 2 soles and uppers, and tumbled yourself down 
** What stops you, Jemmy Pierson? Why do; from cordwaining to cobbling, on a wager as 
you stand here, fumbling in your pockets?>)to which had the longest face, a horse ora 
Why don’t you go in at once, and call for yours donkey! Go on your errand, James, and save 
glass and tobacco !”’ whispered he of the cloven ? the sixpence to buy a cough-mixture for poor 
foot, at the left ear of his disciple, Cittle Willie!” 
‘‘T am hunting for my last sixpence, friend ° Pierson drew down the angles of his mouth 
Nicholas.” gat this appeal, as he stood fumbling mechani- 
‘And is it possible,” said the lady of the Scally in his pocket ;—for he had actually for- 
solemn brow, upon his right, ‘is it possible, ) gotten for the moment the object of his search, 


So she sitteth, watching, praying, 
At the heavenly gate, 

Knowing that the good All-Father, 
Blesseth those who wait. 


-— 
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in certain soul-sickening recollections of Jane > 
Williams, bounding down the garden path to 
meet him when he laid his hand upon the latch 

of the gate, at her mother's cottage, in the) 
golden twilight of a summer day, some twenty ¢ 
years ago. He turned up first one ear, and 

then the other, as if listening for the advice of 
his more agreeable and less exacting familiar ; > 
while his countenance actually twitched with ‘ 
ludicrous irresolution. 

But the Fiend was prudent. He bit his sar- 
donic lip, and beat an inaudible tattoo with his 
hoof upon the pavement, till he thought the 
deep impression made by Conscience had, in? 
some degree, faded. Then he ventured slily> 
to remark: ‘* Perhaps you had better do as< 
she says, my boy, but—sorry for you! How 
weak and sick you will feel in the afternoon! 
You'll certainly lose half a day.” 

“ That's true, and I can’t afford it,” thought 
the cobbler, brightening a little. 

“Take your glass," said Conscience, “ and 
how weak and sick you'll feel in the morning! 
You'll lose a whole day.”’ 

“That's true too,” thought he, more per- <5 
plexed than ever; ‘1 must lose three days, 
for I can get no more money till Saturday, and ° 
work without liquor I cannot.” 


“Were you sick and feeble of mornings be-. 
fore you began to take liquor?” inquired Con- 


science, demurely. 
Friend Nicholas grinned horribly, but had $ 
nothing to say. There was silence for some 
moments, when James cried out, very testily: 
“I wish one or other would be off and leave ° 
me——I would follow either of you gladly if: 
other were away; and to tell you the truth, ‘ 
friend Nicholas, though I love you best, be-< 
cause you never twit me with my faults, you: 
bother me so between you that I would not. 
give a toss of this sixpence to determine which ; 
to follow.”” ; 
The Fiend was not slow to seize the happy 
moment when the cobbler drew forth the truant 
coin ;—* That's fair,” said he, “and I'll leave 
you to Conscience till Saturday night, if you > 
say so. If she can make a fool of you, after > 
twenty years’ experience, so be it; for you will 
then be hardly worth my care! I can’t be of 
much use to you till your earnings come in— 
#0, say it’s a bargain, and seal it with a treat!” 
“ Agreed,” cried Pierson, and stepped for- é 
ward with the alacrity of habit, forgetting that 
he had only money enough for a single glass, - 
and that, by the customs of the bar-room, it 
was his place to treat the company. But just 
as he reached the threshold he felt something~ 


CONSCIENCE AND THE FIEND. 


« afternoon. 


<had known for years; 
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like a smart tap upon his right shoulder, and 
a voice that went through and through his 
ears, like a thunder-clap, called out, ‘“ Re- 
member the cough-drops for Willie!” 

He stood aghast and trembled for a moment, 
but the Fiend whispered him huskily, ‘‘ Be a 
man, Jemmy, and don’t be frightened at the 
shadow of your own thoughts!” 

This was the crisis of the cobbler’s fate, and 


che was on the point of yielding, when Con- 


science, making a compromise, as she some- 
times will, between expediency and the ab- 
stract right, ventured to abate a little of her 
severe dignity, and condescended to resort to 
an innocent finesse. ‘Come, come, my good 
fellow,” said she, “‘you know you have no 
work on hand this afternoon, so there'll be no 
time lost if you should be a little sick this 
Then, as for to-morrow and next 
day, you know you'll have to feel miserable at 
all events; for you'll have no money to buy 
liquor with, and since you have been unfor- 


tunate nobody will trust you. Now just give 


‘up one glass for the sake of poor little Willie.” 


Pierson yielded at once to her softened tone, 
and bringing his foot down firmly as he turned 
his back on the door of the grog-shop:—* Mr. 


Nicholas,” said he, “I've made up my mind. 
Conscience has been very kind, atl along; she 


has never left me, though I have not been 


>alone with her for an hour these twenty years: 


I'll buy the cough-drops for Willie, and meet 
you again on Saturday night.—Then we'll 
have a regular blow-out together.” 

«Just as you please,”’ said the Fiend, tartly, 
since you will have it so. It’s a pleasant, 
dozing time you'll have of it with the sour old 
lady, so I'll send you a few amusing dreams 
to entertain you o’nights till we meet again.” 

So saying, the Fiend retreated, and Pierson 
went on his way with a lighter heart than he 
for Conscience was 
singing in his ears, all the time, about the 
happiness that comes of making others happy. 
Little Willie got his cough-drops; Jane smiled 
when she saw that he was perfectly sober; 
and, although he felt sick and miserable that 
afternoon, be did not mind it much; for Con- 
science was all the while telling him how nobly 
he had behaved in struggling with temptation. 

Next day, however, matters were far worse. 
There was a ringing in his ears, a terrible 
emptiness of stomach, that felt just like hun- 
ger, though the very idea of food was loath- 
some, and his head seemed to be expanded into 
a vast balloon, freighted with emptiness. He 
was so miserable that he became vexed at Con- 
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science, even when she spoke to him approv- 5 On the instant, the room was filled with al) 
ingly, and he would certainly have sallied . manner of hideous shapes; lizards, snakes, 
forth in search of stimulus, in spite of her» ugly dogs, and quarrelling cats, were skipping 
solicitations, had he possessed the means, As» about on all sides—hissing, growling, snarling, 
it was, he wore away a weary day in a state of(and menacing him with the most horrible 
physical weakness that at least rendered him? death. The cold sweat poured from his brow, 
incapable of making others uncomfortable; and‘ and his countenance writhed with agony, 
he passed a miserable night in dreaming of all, Presently his friend Nicholas appeared in the 
kinds of vague and undefined difficulties, for centre of the group, with an enormous fiddle 
which, as he well knew, he had to thank his‘ in his hand, 
absent familiar, ¢ “Hla! ha!” said the Fiend, “driven Con- 
It was not until Saturday morning that he > science away again, Jemmy? I thought as 
became fully aware of the kindly recollectionsS much, Can't get along without a little of 
of his friend Nicholas. The influence of his? the creature ? Well, well; I've come to take 
good genius was by that time totally obliter- > you where you'll have plenty of it, gratis. 
ated, and he would have welcomed the Fiend») These are your future brothers and sisters, 
with the fervor of an affectionate brother, had: Jemmy; they are ready to wait on you to your 
he presented himself in person, and in the? new home.—Embrace him, Jack,” said be, 
garb becoming and proper for the prince of) addressing a huge grimalkin, with the head of 
darkness, But his Satanic majesty isa humor-¢ a grizzly bear; and most prodigiously did his 
iat and roud, as well as *‘a gentleman ;” and, majesty appear to be amused at the loathing 
like England's merry monarch, he is fond ofSand horror with which the cobbler turned 
travelling in disguise through the humble: from the ideal contact. 
walks of life. Being really irritated, on this’ Now don't be ashamed of your own kith 
oceasion, by the contumacious rectitude of and kin, Jemmy. These hobgoblins were all 
Pierson, in relation to his last sixpence, he? drunken shoemakers in their day; so let us 
resolved to amuse himself with a little panto-S have a dance before we go, It's a long way ‘ 
mime, at the expense of his votary,—the char-¢ down, and you had better make your limbs 
acters to be dressed up in the garb in which 5 supple before starting, or you may chance to 
they are usually painted on the imagination of) go head foremost, The temperance men have 
elderly ladies who are not very spiritual ing cut away so many rounds from the ladders 
their notions, and children by the cottage fire,S and so many props from under the stairs, of 
when aunty is telling them terrible stories on Slate, that it's not so easy to get—you know 
stormy winter nights, by the light of tallow? where—as it once was; and the more’s the 
candles. Spity! Come, children, let us have a little 
On Saturday morning the cobbler arose with $ sport in honor of the occasion.” 
the sound of rushing waters in the interior of his?) With that be drew the bow across the bass 
head,—all visual objects dancing before him,‘ string, and a stunning peal of thunder shook 
as if seen through a running stream, where? the house. Then he touched a note mm alt; 
the rays of light are bent and twisted about? and it was like the creak of a wheelbarrow, 
by a varying refraction, such as we see aboveS large enough to trundle half creation over the 
an oven or a heated stove, His ideas, also,‘ big stones in the pavement of the milky way, 
were confused; and when, in utter despera- 5 and as sharp ag a northwester playing upon 
tion, he sat down to write a note,—begging acan old sign-board. The eobbler'’s teeth chat 
journeyman mechanic, for whom he had done) tered, both with fear and discord; but the 
a little job, to antedate the usual weekly six $ musie went on, and so did the dance, till the 
o'clock settlement with his employer by a few? floor rose and fell, and the walls rocked to and 
paltry hours, and send him a shilling, for the 5 fro, and it became evident to the trembling 
love of one he seldom addressed except blas-( wretch that he was about to be crushed be- 
phemously,—his hand shook so violently that? neath them. He saw his wife among the 
he could not hold his pen. His consciousness crowd, but somebody had set on her head 
of surrounding things soon became indistinct;( wreath of rattlesnakes. Little Willie was 
objects seemed to change their shapes continu-¢ there, but the witches had turned his legs inte 
ally; his mind began to wander; chairs,Sa fish's tail. There was also a beautiful ecrea- 
tables, and bureaux took life, and skipped ture,—oh it was exquisitely beautiful,—that 
about merrily on their i l-fashioned legs ;—and 2 he had never seen before; but he knew it was 


soon the pantomime began. 


San angel, and wondered how it could bear to 
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stay in such a place. He tried to call to his 
wife to drive the tormentors away, and en- 
deavored to pray to the angel for the same 
purpose ; but every time he opened his mouth, a 
little squab figure with a bob-wig, green spec- 
tacles, and a gold-headed cane with a live 
snake for the staff, kept thrusting into his 
mouth some bitter pills and a mixture smell- 
ing of assafeotida and ether, that took fire the 
moment it touched his lips, and choked his 
utterance. To add to his rage and despair, 
the Fiend kept taunting him, at the end of 
every bar, with, “A very pretty blow-out, for 
Saturday night; is it not, Jemmy?” And all 
the while, he heard a smothered voice which 
he knew to be that of Conscience, calling out 
from an empty cupboard, over which the Fiend 
had pinned an old tattered bed-spread,-—*‘ All 
your own fault, Jemmy! Serves you right, 
Jemmy! Told you how it would be, Jemmy !"’ 
with the regularity of the ticking of a clock, 
and an effect like the ancient death-torture by 
the ceaseless dropping of water on the head. 

By a kind providence, there is a limit to the 
extent of suffering which human nerves are 
capable of feeling. Beyond this limit 
palsy, death, or sleep. What influence the 
litle squab figure in green spectacles may 
have had in determining the latter alternative 
in the cobbler’s case, the reader must deter- 
wine, How long the horrors continued, Pier- 
on had no means of knowing; but, at last, he 
muk into a lethargy so deep that even the 
Fiend’s fiddle could not wake him, 

When Pierson awoke to consciousness again, 
he found the room darkened, and his wife 
sitting at the bedside. 

“Are they gone? don’t let them come near 
we,” were the first words he uttered. 

“Let who?” asked his startled helpmate. 
‘You are wandering still, James, They said 
you would be yourself again when you woke. 
Be calm, that’s a good man, do!” 

“Tam calm enough now, Jane; but who 
vas the little man with the gold-headed cane?” 

“Who but the doctor, dear? He never left 
you for more than one hour at a time, till tre 
put you to sleep. But sure he's much bigger 
than you!” 

* And who locked Conscience up in the cup- 
board, and smothered her with the counter- 
pane?” 

“Oh, dear! Now you are wandering again! ' 
What ghall I do?” 

“ Never mind, Jane; I'll be all right directly. 
Get me my clothes; for I must go and collect ; 
ive shillings that are due me for the week's ‘ 
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They all agreed to pay me to-night, 


when the hands were paid off.” 
‘Bless your dear heart, this is not that 


Saturday; it’s mext Saturday, You have been 
raving crazy for five days, and asleep for two 
days and nights; so do be quiet and recollect 
yourself!" 

“I begin to understand it all now,” said 
Pierson; ‘1 have had the horrors, for want of 
a little liquor, which | had not money to buy, 
Ix Willie well?” 

‘Yes, pa,” replied the little fellow, leaping 
on the bed, fixing his large, dark eyes upon 
his father’s face, and then throwing his arms 
round that father’s neck, in very gratitude, 

‘Ah, Willie! 
I'm glad you had the cough-drops, though you 
came to tease me so often while | was sick,— 
But, 


he added more seriously, ‘“‘there was 


that sixpence cost me dear, but 


wallowing about the room ona fish’s tail ! 
Jane,” 
an angel here, and no mistake; she sat over 
in yon corner, on the broken chair ;—who was 
she?” 

But I am almost afraid 
You know, James, when 


‘‘Anangel, indeed! 
to name her to you, 
you was fairly taken down, there was not a 
stick in the cellar, nor a slice of bread in the 
cupboard, and what was I to do? 
bered that Mr. Scattergood was the richest 
man in town, and that it was he who made a 
cobbler of you, by refusing you credit for a 
So as I could do nothing else 


I remem 


couple of hides. 
now don't be angry, Jemmy—nothing else 
than beg or starve, | went and told him how 
things stood with us; for, thinks 1, James has 
more claim on him than anybody else.”’ 

** And you of doors, 
course.” 

‘*Not he! he said you were a good-hearted 
fellow, and if you would only quit the bottle, 
so that what he did might make things better 
instead of worse, he would be glad to help 


he turned out of 


you.” 

* Did he, though ?” 

‘Indeed he did; and his daughter—that's 
the angel—was by, and she spoke up and 
said: ‘Pa, I'm a Daughter of Temperance, 
and it’s my duty to do all I can to persuade 


(Pierson to mend his ways for the sake of his 


poor family; so, let me go and provide for 
them: and if he gets well, you'll be kind to 


him and trust him for leather, will you not? 


My Conscience will never give me any rest if 
‘Her Conscience, did she say ?”’ 
“Yes, James; and her father smiled and 
kissed her. He promised all she asked, and 
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we came away together; and from that time, ‘ sanctuaries of the dead and fed on pulse and 
we have lived better than we’ve done these ten Sroots; whole villages were deserted, and many 
years; and the baby is fattening up, and ‘died of hunger. 
Willie’s as spry as a lark. Just look at his He began by correcting abuses and restor- 
new shoes!” ‘ing privileges that had been extorted from the 
“Her Conscience, do you say?” ‘people, which gave them great confidence in 
“Yes, Jemmy dear, her Conscience; and ¢ Chis future wise administration. He dismissed 
now, wont your Conscience persuade you to > ‘the foreign soldiers who had been hired by 
take the pledge?” ; Stephen, and who had committed many dis. 
“I'll take no pledge, Jane. If a man’s dorders in the nation; he made many benefae- 
word will not bind him, neither will his oath; ‘tions to churches and monasteries, and gave 
but if ever another drop of the creature touches charters to several towns, by which the citizens 
my lip, may Nicholas carry me off next Satur- ‘claimed their freedom, and had privileges in- 
day night, in a real regular blow-out !” dependent of any superior but himself. These 
From this time, Jemmy Pierson began to charters were the ground-work of English 
rise in the world. He became a respectable (liberty. Thus the feudal government was in- 
cordwainer once more, and, after a few years, 2 paired, and liberty began to be more generally 
a wholesale dealer in shoes. He now lives Sdiffused among the common people. 
“in town,” and is as rich or richer than Mr.° Henry was the most powerful king of thai 
Seattergood. Whenever he sees an unhappy Speriod; he was the undisputed monarch o 
tatterdemalion “‘making worm fence” along the ¢ England, and had large possessions in France; 
public street, he shakes his head and exclaims: Swhen he was sixteen, Normandy became bis 
“Pity that somebody does not steal his last (province; the next year by the death of his 
sixpence, shut him up with his own Conscience >father, Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, 
for a week, and then, kindly give him a lift in « Sthree provinces more were added to his posses- 
the world: my word on it; he'd never drink sions; and when he was eighteen he marrigi 
again!” “ Eleanor, who before had been the wife of 
2 Louis the Seventh, king of France, who brough' 
6 Shim a number of rich provinces. The alleged 
yi Ouee f ¢reason of the separation of Louis and Eleanor 
ings and ~— 0 England, ewas that they were cousins, as the Roman 
“Catholic Church forbids marriage between per- 
HENRY It. Ssons even distantly related. She was many 
Henry II. was crowned December 19, 1155. cyears older than Henry, and gave him much 
The kings, after the conquest, to Henry II., >trouble in after life by encouraging the rebel- 
were called Normans. Henry’s surname was « Clion of their sons, and by her turbulence and 
Plantagenet; also, thirteen kings who succeed > ‘ disquietude. 
him are called Plantagenet. Henry was a¢ Henry also came into possession of all the 
grandson of Henry I. The English were much ¢ provinces which his brother Geoffrey had in- 
pleased with the accession of a prince de- ‘herited, by his death, which took place abou 
scended from their ancient kings; the Saxon ¢this time. He then obliged Malcolm the Fourth, 
blood which he inherited from his grandmother ‘king of Scotland, to relinquish the territory 
made him very popular, and the people re- °that had been ceded to his grandfather by 
joiced to have the old Saxon line restored. He >Stephen. After which he subdued the Welch, 
was twenty-one years of age, of middle size, “who had caused him some trouble. And next 
strong, active, and handsome; accomplished >he had a war with the king of France, which 
in manners, and lively and interesting in con- ‘was terminated by the marriage of his eldes 
versation; he was prudent, valiant and hu- son, who was five years of age, with Margaret, 
mane; generous, studious and learned: and the French king’s daughter, who was but sit 
was qualified to shine in the capacity of poli- months old. He also concluded a marriage 
tician, legislator and warrior; he was delighted > ‘between his third son, Geoffrey, who was then 
with the conversation of learned men, and had cin his cradle, and Constance, the daughter of 
a remarkably good memory. SConon, Duke of Bretagne; and the marriage 
The condition of England at this time was (was celebrated five years after. Geoffrey was 
truly distressing; on every side, famine, °to be Duke of Bretagne on the death of Conon. 
poverty and desolation were visible; multi-‘ Henry next turned his attention to the 
tudes fled into exile; others took refuge in «church, where he found the sale of indulgence 
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raised more annual revenue than the crown. ‘name has been transmitted to posterity in 
The church claimed exemption from all civil ~history, tragedy and popular ballads, as the 
jurisdiction ; murders, robberies and assassina- ) most beautiful lady ever seen in England, be- 
tions were committed by ecclesiastics with im- cause the king was pleased with her. She 
punity ; more than one hundred were proved 5induced their sons to rebel against the king 
upon men in holy orders since his succession. «many times, and they were as often compelled 
In order to correct abuses in the church, >to submit; after doing much mischief, she 
Henry raised Thomas A Becket, his chancellor, (attempted to escape to the court of France, but 
to the See of Canterbury; but no sooner was >was seized by the king’s order and imprisoned. 
he fixed in this high station, which rendered him «Their eldest son, Henry, died soon after, of a 
for life the second person in the kingdom, than 2fever, in the twenty-sixth year of his age; he 
he began to defend the privileges of the clergy, ‘expressed the deepest remorse for his undutiful 
which it was Henry’s aim to abridge. A man conduct; as he left no children, Richard, the 
in holy orders committed a murder, under cir->second son, became the heir. Geoffrey, the 
cumstances that justly excited the indigna- ‘third son, also died at Paris, in the flower of 
tion of the people; the king insisted that he his age. John, the fourth and the youngest 
should be tried by the civil magistrate, which (son, was sent to Ireland as governor of the 
Becket opposed, alleging the privileges of the ¢island, and was received with the greatest 
church. applause by the Irish; but his conduct soon 
Henry called a council of the bishops and ; alienated their affections, and the king had to 
nobles at Clarendon, who framed a coustitution, » recall him. 
which provided that churchmen accused of¢ A marriage was now contracted between 
any crime should betried in the civil courts, and > Richard and Alice, the daughter of Louis the 
that laymen should not be accused in Spiritual “seventh, of France; she was young, and was 
courts, besides other provisions; this was sent to London to be educated. Henry now 
signed and sealed by all the prelates, with a‘Senjoyed seven years of tranquillity, the happi- 
promise under oath to keep it in good faith. 2est period in his reign. He endeavored to 
Becket at first declined putting his name to it, raise the mass of the people to some share of 
but at last complied. Henry sent a copy of < political consequence, and to abolish the feudal 
the constitution to Pope Alexander the third »power; the lapse of more than a century since 
for ratification, which he annulled, probably the conquest, had mitigated the system of 
at Becket’s solicitation. From this time the (tyranny, and softened the Norman ferocity. 
haughty and overbearing spirit of Becket called “He introduced various arts of elegance and 
forth all the energies of the king. He rejected ¢splendor, but the wealth and magnificence of 
the constitution he had signed and sworn to 5 England in the twelfth century, would appear 
obey, and rode in triumph through England, contemptible if estimated by the standard of 
proclaiming war against Henry, and threaten- )™odern ideas ; their houses were very mean, a 
ing with spiritual thunders all the prelates few were built of stone, but they were mostly 
vho assisted at his coronation. He filled >constructed of wood and covered with thatch, 
Henry with anxiety, and all Christendom withS With paper windows. Their furniture also 
intrigue for-six years; when he fell by the WS poor and mean. 
hand of the assassin. < Henry died of a lingering fever, at the castle 
By his acts, Becket appears to have been >of Chinon, in 1189, in the fifty-seventh year of 
governed by pride and ambition, but he was ‘ yhis age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign. He 
vided to the list of saints. After the death of ¢ Was interred at Fontevraud, in the choir of a 
Becket, Henry undertook an expedition agsinst Snunnery which he had founded. 
Ireland, and with very little trouble the island$ Devariexp, Wis. 
was wholly subdued, and became an appendage ¢ 2 
to the English crown, and has continued so to ¢ 
the present time. The joy which this con-¢ Tuenre isa bit of a sermon and a snatch of 
quest caused was very great. Henry had > Sa song wrapped up in the fact, that not out of 
given a new face to the country, which had the clear but out of the cloud, come bows of 
never been in so flourishing a state. promise, and out of the tempest spring ele- 
The domestic relations of the king were un- ments of beauty, even as pure, white lilies 
happy; his queen was always giving him ¢from the bosom of the stormy water. The 
trouble; it was said that she poisoned Rosa- ; hope that never kindles in a laughing eye, is 
mond, a daughter of Lord Clifford, whose 5 sure to be curved in the falling tear. 
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A Sequel to “NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Edwin Guy was not, usually, an early riser, 
but the next morning he was abroad a little - 
after daylight. The object was soon apparent. 
Taking a position at the corner of one of the ° 
streets crossing Baltimore street, he waited ) 
for a short time, when the carrier of a news- « 
paper came by, from whom he bought a copy > 
of the ** American,” which he thurst into his 
pocket. 

**Am I too late for the ‘Chronicle ?’’’ he 
asked of the carrier. 


** Too late, sir.’ And the carrier hurried on 5 


his way. 


vy" 


The question which, for the time, most per- 
plexed Edwin, was in reference to his legal 
adviser, Glastonbury. To brave, alone, the 
2perils of his new position, in face of an enemy 
Sso full of resources as Larobe, left the issue 
every doubtful. But, on the other hand, to in- 
»form Glastonbury of what he had done, would 
‘involve not only a division of the spoils in 
»hand, but a return to strategy and delay 
,which he could no longer brook. He had 
>moved upon the enemy, and at a dash diseom- 
‘feited and weakened him; and, now, all his 
‘impulses were in favor of trusting to his own 
counsels, and his own weapons. Acting under 
‘legal advice, he would be in a straight-jacket; 
but free, alert and vigorous, while his own 
will and thought gave sole direction to every 
movement. From ten o'clock, the time he had 
* fixed for the return of the four thousand dollar 











No matter for that, a ‘‘Chronicle’’ must be >check, until twelve, Edwin Guy debated this 
had, and it was obtained from a door knob at question of consultation with his lawyer, but 
the expense of a subscriber. There was no > without coming to a final decision. The threat 
difficulty in getting the Sun.” Returning toShe had made, at parting with Larobe, coull 
his home, Guy commenced an examination of not be executed without legal process ; there- 
the three morning papers, in a hasty, nervous \fore, not without Glastonbury. But, it was 
mahner, confining himself to the advertising 2only a threat, meant to intimidate. That }! 
columns. Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed ohad been, in a degree, effective, was seen in 
before he was fully satisfied. - the fact that no advertisement of the notes ex- 

“As I thought,” he then said, speaking >torted from Mrs. Larobe had appeared. I 
aloud, and with the air of one relieved from < had not been effective, however, in recovering 
an uncomfortable suspense. ‘A man in his >the check which had been retained by the 
position will think twice before endangering - hank officers. 
the mine over which he stands.” > At twelve o'clock, with this perplexing mat- 

At ten o'clock, Edwin was at his desk in the “ter still unsettled in his mind, business con- 
Custom House; not employed in his usual ° nected with his duties in the Customs, required 
duties, but waiting. He waited in vain. The 5 Rdwin Guy's presence in a remote part of the 
check which had been demanded of Larobe, Ceity, whither he repaired. It was night be- 
was not restored, If the lawyer hesitated, ofore he returned, and then the Custom House 
and held off from attack, he was not to becwas closed. If any communication from La 
driven from an assumed defensive. The check 5robe had found its way to his desk, he cou! 
for four thousand dollars being in his posses- (not know it until morning. This left him ins 
sion, he did not mean to give it up. o state of suspense and uneasiness. Conjecture 

Having acted in the matter of extortingSwas busy; but, conjecture increased instead 
money from Mrs. Larobe without consulting 2 of allaying uneasiness. Nothing was left but 
his lawyer, Edwin Guy found himself standing Sto wait for the next day, and whatever it might 
alone amid dangers, difficulties and tempta-¢ bring forth. In the morning, he again arose 
tions, with no counsellors but cupidity andSbefore the sun, and again made diligent 
desperation. The one quickened into life all esearch through the morning papers for the 
his mental resources adapted to the occasion, gthrentoned advertisement. But, Larobe had 
while the other made him bold and unscrupulous. (not yet made good his word. Like Edwin, be 
He had grown impatient of legal strategy and >regarded a defensive attitude, just now, 
delay, and abandoning his covered position, ‘safest. 
dashed in upon the enemy, gaining a single2 Days went by, without further communice 
advantage; but, already, the enemy, rallying tion between the belligerent parties. Guy felt 
in force, had recovered a portion of its losses, 0a painful sense of uneasiness, for, while he re 
and was pressing down upon him with a vigor 5 mained idle, he understood enough of Larobe® 
that threatened his safety. ¢character, to be well satisfied that preparations 
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for assault and meditated destruction must be 

in progress. Still, he hesitated on the question 

of consulting Glastonbury. 

One, two, three weeks elapsed, without the 
sign of a movement on either side. Guy had 
dwelt on the relation he now held to his step- 
mother and her husband, until his mind was 
completely bewildered. He could not see 
clearly in any direction. Whatever he pro- 
posed to do, was met by the apparition of some 
suggested consequence that it seemed folly 
to brave. He had about concluded to make a 
clean breast of it to Glastonbury, when he re- 
ceived a note from that individual, desiring 
him to call. Guy repaired to his office, an- 
ticipating an almost angry interview with his 
lawyer. In this, however, he was disappointed. 
Glastonbury received him with a composure 
that amounted almost to indifference, and after 
he was seated, said, with a quiet smile, and in 
atone that betrayed hardly a pulse of interest, 

“So, you have undertaken to manage this 
case yourself.” 

The young man colored, and, in some em- 
harrassment, which he vainly tried to cover, 
replied — 

“No; [flave only ventured a movement or 
two, by way of experiment, That is all.” 

“Successful?” Glastonbury drew a cigar 
from his mouth, and turning his head on one 
side, slowly blew the smoke from his lips. He 
looked the picture of cool indifference. 

“Yes.” Edwin tried to absorb a portion of 
the man’s coolness. 

“Ah? To what extent?” There had been 
a draft on the cigar, and now the blue smoke 
was again curling lazily about his head. 

“| have four thousand dollars in cash, and 
notes to the value of twelve thousand, all pay- 
able within nine months." 

“From Mrs. Larobe ?”’ 

“Ya? 

“You'll hardly get beyond the four thou- 
sand, my young friend.”’ 

“Why not?” 

‘Because, in this dash upon the enemy, you 
have given up a strong position, which cannot 
be regained. In the open field you are no 
match for him. I’m sorry for this imprudence. 
[thas given Larobe the power of effectually 
barring you against any further interest in 
your father’s estate.” 

“T am not able to see that, Mr. Glaston- 
bury,” answered the young man, growing 
serious. 

“It is nevertheless true. The law does 


hot recognize as legitimate these forced trans- order? 
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AFTERWARDS. 


actions, and goes on the assumption that right 
is weak where might is umpire. If it had 
) been settled, that legal redress was scarcely 
possible, and that right must be had through 
extortion, then your desperate course would 
have justification on the ground of a last resort, 
It was not well, I think, to throw away the 
advantage you possessed, in this doubtful 
venture. But, the deed is done, and there is 
no help for it now.” 

* Still, you do not explain how I am barred 
thereby from legal action,” said Edwin. 

**You gave Mrs. Larobe some kind of a re- 
ceipt ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Of what tenor ?” 

‘‘In full of all claims against my father's 
estate.” 

‘** Will not that bar you against recovery ?” 

‘If the notes and checks are paid, yes.”’ 

The lawyer shook his head. ‘ Your receipt 
is in full of all demands against your father's 
estate.” 

‘For a consideration. In default of the 
consideration the original claim becomes good,” 
said Edwin. 

‘You were not dealing with an executor, or 
legal representative of your father’s estate, 
remember,” answered Glastonbury, * whose 
failure to abide by the contract restored your 
legal claim. The transaction was with an in- 
dividual, whose promises to pay you accepted in 
lieu of all interest in the estate. It will be 
hard, I think, in the face of that receipt, and also 
in the face of your extortion of terms under 
threat, to obtain from any court a favorable 
decision. Very sure am I, that no lawyer of 
any standing at the bar could be found willing 
to undertake the case on a contingent fee.” 
said Edwin, ‘‘that you 


* Which means,’ 
abandon it?” 

“To waste time and labor in attempting to 
reach an impossible advantage, would be an 
act of folly,” softly answered the lawyer. * A 
new line of warfare having been adopted, it 
becomes necessary to abandon the old. We 
must now now see what advantage lies in the 
assumed position, and make the most of it. 
You have four thousand dollars ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

«And notes for twelve thousand more ?” 
«< Yes.” 

‘*To whose order are these notes drawn ?”’ 
“To my own.” 

“Ah! That was a mistake!” 
“They should have been to Mrs. Larobe’s 
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« Assuredly.” 

“Right. I was a fool not to have seen that. 
But there’s no help for it, now.” 

**You must realize on these notes as quickly 
as possible,” said the lawyer. 

** Sell them ?” 

“Yes. Get them off of your hands at once, 
for any sum they will bring, and leave the 
purchaser to collect at maturity. They will 
not be paid; you may rely upon that. A 
third party can su¢ them out with fair prospect 
of recovery against Mrs. Larobe; but any 
such attempt on your part would certainly fail 
of success.” 

“LT have thought of that,” replied the young 
man, ‘but hesitate about offering the notes. 
1 cannot feel that it would be safe to trust 
them in the hands of a broker.” 

Glastonbury answered, “No, not by any 
means,” speaking with decision. ‘We do not 
know to what extent a knowledge of their ex- 


istence may prevail, secretly communicated to < 


brokers and money-lenders.”’ 

** What then is to be done ? 
sell the notes ?” 

Glastonbury’s indifferent manner had quite 
passed away, and he looked serious and busi- 
ness-like. Nearly halfa minute elapsed before 
he answered, with a thoughtful air— 

* You have put the question most difficult to 
meet. 
do it ?—there lies the problem.” 

And the lawyer went to thinking again. 
«There is a man with whom something might 
be effected. He has the money, and likes 
large slices in the way of discounts. I don’t 
know about him, but he may be induced to 
advance on this paper.” Glastonbury talked as 
if to himself. 

**Are you personally acquainted?” asked 
Edwin. 

“We see each other now and then, in a 
business way.” 

«Could you approach him on this subject?” 

“That is just the question I am debating. 
It will not do, my friend, to trust this paper 
with any third party. Either you or I, must 
negotiate direct. Again, its value is in jeopardy 
every hour it remains in your possession. 


How are we to 


Suppose a caution appear in the ‘ American’ ° 


to-morrow morning, giving notice that it has 
been fraudulently obtained and will not be liqui- 
dated. Its market value is gone; for no capi- 
talist will touch it. It should be endorsed to 
make it negotiable, and then pass from your 
immediate possession.” 

Edwin Guy put his hand, almost mechani- 


The thing must be done; but how to} 
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? eally into his pocket, and drew out his wallet. 
Removing the three notes, he unfolded and 
S laid them on the lawyer's table. Glastonbury 
? took, and carefully examined them. 

‘ “Perhaps I had better see the person of 
¢ whom I spoke just now,” continued the lawyer, 
> “and try him with the shortest note.” 

“Very well. You understand the matter 
entirely, and will act, I know, with all needed 
; prudence.” 

‘*He’s another Shylock in his greed of 
»money,” said Glastonbury; ‘and will demand 
a heavy discount, seeing that it is a woman's 
note, and the endorsement of no value.” 

«A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
Mr. Glastonbury. Sell the paper for what- 
ever it will bring. I leave all in your disere- 
tion,” was Edwin's prompt reply. 

‘‘Put your name on the notes.’’ And the 
lawyer pushed a pen towards Guy, across the 
table. 

The endorsement was made. 

“A third party holds them now. Legally, 
they have been negotiated, and are no longer 
\your property,’’ remarked Glastonbury, as he 
took possession of the notes. ‘ Their value is 
simply commercial, like any other article 
»bought and sold in the market, and good 
against Mrs. Larobe in the face of all allega- 
tions. You understand me?” 

“O yes.” 

“Very well. To-day, if possible, I will see 
“my man, and try what can be done with him. 
>I do not think he will bite on the instant—le 

isn’t that sort of a fish; but generally surveys 
‘the bait from all sides. When he does take 
/hold, however, it will be with a will.” 

** Shall | see you to-morrow?” asked Guy. 

‘To-morrow !—to-morrow ?” He questioned 
jin a doubtful way. ‘“ Yes, you may eall in; 
?but I have a case down for argument, and 
» shall, most likely, be in court all day.” 
> In that event,” said Edwin, with some 
‘anxiety of manner, ‘‘ you will not be able to 
> see our capitalist. Of all things, we have most 

to fear from delay. Too much time has already 
Sbeen lost. An advertisement, such as you 
»referred to, is likely to appear at any mo- 
¢ ment.” 
“Very true, and it is, therefore, my inten- 
tion to open the matter of negotiation at once. 
?T shall not wait until to-morrow. Still, two or 
‘three days may intervene before a transaction 
> ean be effected. He will demand too large 4 
Sslice. One half, at least.” 

§ “One half!” There was no feigned astonish- 
?ment in the voice of Edwin Guy. 
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‘‘He’s another Shylock, as I told you,” said ‘sure of him, and called at his office on my way 
Glastonbury, coolly. down. Unfortunately, he left in the early 
“So I should think,” replied Edwin. Strain for Washington, and will not be home 
“But, of course, I shall not yield to any ‘for a day or two.” 
such demand.” Edwin made a gesture of disappointment. 
“Of course not.” Edwin was farfrom being¢ ‘Sit down.” And the lawyer blandly waved 
altogether satisfied, or from feeling altogether > his client to a chair, himself taking one at the 
safe in this new relation to his lawyer. Some-< same time. 
thing in the man, never observed before, stirred? «JI have thought of another party,” he said, 
a latent suspicion of unfairness in his mind. ‘++ with whom something may be done. But I 
There was nothing clear upon which his: want, first, to see my man, who has slipped off 
thoughts could rest; only a vague impression >to Washington. He’s close-mouthed,.and will 
that disturbed his confidence. And this dwelt < never speak of the paper, should he decline to 
with him for all that day, and kept him wake-‘ purchase; and that, you know, is a thing to 
ful through the succeeding night. be considered. If we can work the whole 
— twelve thousand with him, the operation will 
CHAPTER Xv. ‘be safe from beginning to end of the negotia- 
On the next day, Edwin Guy made over half->tion. But, if we go into market before seeing 
a-dozen ineffectual attempts to see his lawyer. (him, a false play may lose us the game. We 
Glastonbury was occupied in court until a late 2 cannot be too circumspect, Mr. Guy.” 
hour, and then, instead of returning to his$ ‘But every hour is an hour of risk, Mr. 
office, where Guy sat impatiently waiting for ? Glastonbury,” said the young man, not able to 
him, went home to dinner. Twice during the‘ conceal his nervousness. 
evening the young man tapped at the office? The risks are less to-day, than they have 
door, but found the room tenantless. Until) been at any time since you obtained the notes,” 
nearly ten o’clock, he lingered in the neighbor-¢ replied the lawyer. ‘‘ Legally, they have been 
hood of St. Paul’s and Fayette streets, but did > already negotiated, and no valid plea to their 
not meet the individual he was so anxious to (collection can be set up. A public notification 
find. The vague uneasiness felt on the day 2 cannot, now, render them worthless.” 
before, had increased. Suspicion crept intoS «But it can prevent my realizing the money 
his mind. Doubts oppressed him. If Glas-2on them,” said Guy. 
tonbury chose to keep the notes, or returnS ‘True. Still, our case would not be despe- 
them to Mrs. Larobe, what redress had he? 2 rate ; and that is a great gain, you know.” 
On the morning that followed, Edwin was atS ‘You will not, then, be able to see this per- 
Glastonbury’s office by half past eight o'clock. 2 son for two or three days ?” 
The lawyer had not yet arrived. Nine o'clock,» ‘He may get back to-morrow; and I will 
and he was still absent. The young man be-5 see that no time is wasted after his return, but 
came too restless to sit still. Q gain the earliest possible interview. Don’t 
“Ah! here you are!” he exclaimed, at last, >) grow impatient, my young friend, nor do any 
as a form darkened the door, and he looked< more desperate things. The well done is, 
into Glastonbury’s cold, still, unreadable face. >in most cases, slowly done. Rome wasn’t 
“ Anything new happened? You look flushed, § built in a day.” 
my young friend.”” A single glance from the? Guy had partly made up his mind, in case 
lawyer's searching eyes, left with Guy the un- none of the notes were discounted, to get them 
comfortable impression of having been read¢ back into his possession again. But, sitting 
through and through. 5 face to face with the lawyer, and hearing what 
“Nothing,” he answered. ‘Only, I ame he had to say, left him in doubt as to the pro- 
naturally anxious to hear whether yea have>priety of asking to have them returned. If 
succeeded in that negotiation. There are¢ Glastonbury meant in anything to play him 
always so many slips between the cup and lip, 2 false, he was now too much in his power to 
that I shall be nervous until all is safe. Have take the risk of making him an open enemy. 
you seen the person of whom you spoke ?” 2To his hasty and obscure thought, it seemed 
“Not yet, I called at his office twice on the, wisest to let things rest as they were. So, he 
day you handed me the notes, but did not? went away, but half satisfied. 
succeed in finding him. Yesterday, asI saidS In the mean time a reconciliation had taken 
would be the case, I was in court until a late? place between Mr. and Mrs. Larobe. The 
hour. This morning, I determined to make* former had left his rooms at the City Hotel, 
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and was now domiciled under the shadow of 2 ‘‘Ossification, if anything,” remarked Doc- 
Washington Monument. A fact like this pro-2tor Hofland, in so cold and ironical a tone, 
duced the usual gossip and remark, and aS that his son-in-law looked at him in sur- 
great many stories, bearing on the causes that prise. 

produced the reconciliation, circulated from ¢ ‘‘No symptom of either,” was returned. 
lip to lip. Some of these were wild and im- > «Every valve and muscle is doing its work 
probable enough. Hints of unaccountable‘ well. The disease has another origin.” 
things, said to have occurred in the family, ¢ ** Where?” 

found their way to the public ear. Servants? ‘It is mental.” 

are keen eyed, and not always discreet. TheS «You think so?” 

visit of Edwin, and its effect upon Mrs. Larobe—‘ “Yes.” 

the call of a mysterious stranger, the very¢ ‘Have you obtained the clue?” 

sight of whom caused Mrs. Larobe to drop to> “No. The cause is hidden. But, there is 
the floor as one dead—the summoning of Mr.‘ no mistaking the signs. Something has oc- 
Larobe, and the establishment of a policeman 2 curred to shock her entire nervous system.” 
in the house for a night and a day—all these? «She has been reconciled to her husband,” 
things were, in some form, reported by the‘ remarked Doctor Hofland. 

domestics, and variously exaggerated after-¢ «Yes, Mr. Larobe is with her again, and, 
wards. Visitors reported a singular change - when I have seen them together, he has been 
in Mrs. Larobe. She was no longer the cold,\kind and attentive. But I notice in her one 
self-poised woman, who, under all cireum-¢ peculiarity. She never looks at him; but, 
stances, had borne herself so evenly. In a> always aside or beyond him. This reconcilia- 
great many cases she denied callers on the tion, depend on it, is only on the outside, and 
plea of indisposition, or gave the custom--for mutual safety, or mutual gain. There is 
sanctioned falsehood—* Not at home;’’ but, > no heart in it.” 

the few acquaintances who saw her, rendered «How could there be; when both are selfish 
sad accounts of her condition. ‘She looks2and cruel? You are, doubtless, correct im 
ten years older,” said one. ‘‘ You'd think her‘ saying, that this apparent reconciliation is for 
just recovering from a long illness,” remarked mutual safety, or mutual gain. For mutual 
another. “She has a seared look,” said a?safety, I opine. They have been, I fear, part- 
third, “‘and is so nervous, that she starts at‘ners in some great wrong that is now strug- 
the slightest unusual sound.” ¢ gling towards the light.” 

** Doctor,” said Doctor Hofland, speaking to2 ‘Do you really think, Doctor, that Mr. Guy 
his son-in-law, the husband of Lena—* there shad foul play ?” 
are some strange stories about in regard to? “Ihave always thought so,” replied Doctor 
Mrs. Larobe. Have you seen her lately?” 2Hoffland. ‘The cireumstances attending his 

The two men were alone in Doctor Hofland’sS removal from home, and subsequent death, 
office, where the younger physician had called ¢ were, to my eyes, veiled in mystery. Depend 
one night for consultation, touching a difficult 2 on it, Adam Guy’s passage from this world to 
case. 9 the next, was not in the orderly processes of 

««[ was there yesterday.” ¢ nature.” 

“Ah! Is the change in her appearance and 5 «Some people say that he is not dead,” re- 
state of mind so very remarkable?” S marked Doctor Holbrook. 

“It is; very remarkable. I have been call-2 “What!” There was unfeigned astonish- 
ing every week to see her oldest boy, for‘ ment in the countenance of Doctor Hofland. 
whom, I fear, medicine will not do much. I$ «When some people get to surmising, they 
noticed some time ago, a change in Mrs. La-2will surmise anything. I thought you had 
robe’s appearance; but, she evaded, with ap-‘heard this wild conjecture among the rest.” 
parent displeasure, the few inquiries I ventured? «No, Not dead! What basis is there for 
to make in regard to her health. Yesterday,‘ such a story?” 
however, she consulted me about some of hers “I am unable to say. The gossip runs, 
symptoms. She said, that she had spells of 2that it was not Mr. Guy who fell from the 
dizziness, followed by fainting—that she wasSmad-house window, but another lunatic; and 
not able to sleep at night—had no gah bape Mr. Guy is still living.” 
and felt herself growing weaker every day.S A wild conjecture enough,” remarked Doc- 
She thought there must be heart disease—en- ¢ tor Hofland. 
largement, probably.” : “ And it is further said, that he has recently 
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escaped from confinement, and is now, or was 
within a few weeks, in Baltimore.” 
“Why Edward ! 
“And furthermore,” 


house of Mrs. Larobe, and that at the sight of 
him she fell insensible to the floor. When the 
servants, alarmed by the fall, ran to her, she 
was lying as one dead. A strange, wild look- ‘ 
ing man had been admitted, who would not 
give his name; and in meeting him in the ‘ 
parlor, this result followed. The stranger 
went out hurriedly, and the servants found 
their mistress alone.” 

“Ts all this talked of seriously ?” asked Doc- 
tor Hofland. 

“OQ yes; and credited into the bargain. 
There are people who stand ready to believe 
any improbable thing. It is said, moreover, to 
make the story good, that her husband, from 
whom she had been living separate, was sum- 
moned immediately on her restoration to life, 
and that he procured a policeman, who re- 
mained in the house all night and through the 
next day. The presumption is, that the 
escaped lunatic was captured, and restored to 
his prison.”’ 

Doctor Hofland drew a long breath. His 
brows fell-—his lips were shut tightly—a dark ‘ 
shadow fell over his countenance. 

“Strange! Very strange!” he said, speak- 
ing in an undertone. 

** But improbable,” rejoined the young phy- 
sician. 

Doctor Hofland did not respond. 

“You don't think there is anything in all 
this?” Doctor Holbrook spoke in some sur- 
prise. 

“It has a strange look, Edward. Let us go 
over it again. A man of singular appearance 
called on Mrs. Larobe, and at the first sight of 
him, she fell to the floor insensible? So the 
story runs ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Do you credit this on any sufficient evi- 
dence ?” 


a4 / J SIT 


You confound me!” ¢ 
continued the young? 
physician, ‘it is said, and believed by many, § 
that he actually called, not long since, at the 2 
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‘He was a stout, firm set man, of rather 
coarse texture.” 

‘Did you see Mrs. Larobe at this time ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘What was her appearance ?” 

“‘She was so altered that I scarcely knew 
her. The change since my previous visit, a 
week before, was most extraordinary. There 


>was not a particle of color in her face; and it 


bore the impression of a painful shock of some 
kind, the remembrance of which had not yet 
faded from nerves and muscles. ‘Are you 


sick ?’ I asked, showing the surprise I felt. 


She turned her face partly away from my 
earnest eyes, answering faintly—‘Not now. 
I had a terrible sick headache all night.’” 

“Were you satisfied with her answer ?” 

“No. Sick headaches are bad enough, 
sometimes. But, no sick headache ever wrought 
such effects as she displayed, in a single night.” 

“She did not recover from the shock, what- 
ever it was ?” 

“No.” 

‘‘How long afterwards was it before she 
and her husband made up their difference ?”’ 

“IT saw Mr. Larobe there at my next visit, 
within three or four days.” 

Doctor Hofland became silent. 
for some time, he resumed. 

‘* What else is said?” 

Before the young physician had time to re- 
ply, the office door opened, and a woman came 
in. She was coarsely dressed, and untidy. 

‘Are yez Docthur Hofland?” she asked, 
looking at the elder of the two men. 

“T am Doctor Hofland,” was answered. 

“Can I spake wid yez a minit?”’ The wo- 
man’s air became slightly mysterious. 

“Certainly.” Doctor Holbrook arose, and 
retired to the inner office. 

“Well, my good woman, what will you 
have ?” 

The visitor commenced fumbling in her 
bosom, from which she drew a crumpled piece 
of paper. 

‘* Maybe it don’t mane ony thing,” she said, 
in a low, half confidential way, ‘‘ but my mon 
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“Something of the kind actually occurred. ‘jist thought he’d humor him; and I’ve brought 


This, I believe, is a well established fact.” 

‘What about the story of a policeman being | 
established in the hoase, by direction of Mr. ¢ 
Larobe, for a night and a day !”’ 

“On oceasion of one of my visits, I saw a 
man sitting at the lower end of the hall. He; 
was standing near the same place when I came ‘ 
down stairs.” Q 

“ Had he the air of a policeman?” 


> 
4 


Cit till yez.” 


sealed, and bore his address. 


And the Irish woman reached out 
the paper. 

Doctor Hofland saw that it was folded and 
Opening it, he 
read, in an almost illegible hand, to his deep 
astonishment, the words— 


««Save me. Apam Guy.” 


Repressing, as far as he had power to do so, 
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all visible emotion, Doctor Hofland requested 5 “You were right in bringing me this letter, 
the woman to be seated, and then asked— Mrs. McBride. I know the poor man, and must 

‘“Who gave you this ?” ¢ see him at once,” 

‘*My mon, Hugh.” “Och, indade, sir! And thot’ll niver do. 

“ Hugh ?”— We’r bound till secracy.” 

‘* McBride, an it plaze ye.” «Are you bound, Mrs. McBride ?” 

** And who gave it to your husband ?” $ “Not meself, sir; but Hugh’s bound, and 

*Ye'll not do ony thing to bring harm on thot’s all the same.” 
him, sir? Ye'll not give information. My$ «TI don’t know about that,” said the Doctor. 
mon is tinder-hearted, he is, and couldn’ts «If a man goes into unlawful business, and 
deny him. It’s all agin the rule. But Hugh?become a party to wrong and oppression, I 
is tinder-hearted, you see; and the poor ran Sep not able to see how his acts bind his wife 
was so coaxin’ and wheedlin’. An it’s sich acto the same things. This, let me tell you, is a 
pity on him! Hugh says, he’s not so fur gone as> very serious matter; more serious, a great 
thim that’s put him in wants to make believe.” ¢ deal, than you have imagined, and the quicker 

‘The man that gave Hugh this?” ¢ both you and your husband are out of it, the 

“Yis, y’r honor. An ye'll promise not till‘ safer will you be. I must see this lunatic im- 
give information on Hugh. He’s so tinder-? mediately.” 
hearted.” ‘Och, Docthur, Docthur! I'm all bewilder- 

‘Don’t have any fear about that, my good< ment. Let me go home till Hugh. I must 
woman. Nobody shall touch a hair of Hugh’s>talk wid him. You've set me to shiverin’ all 
head. Where is he now?” Sover. If ony harm should come till Hugh! 

‘* He’s there, y’r honor.” 2Oh, sorra! sorra!’’ And the frightened Irish 

“‘ Where?” ¢ woman commenced wringing her hands. 

“Wid the lunatics. Och! Sorra! An it’s¢ «No harm will come to him if he does right. 
a dredful place to be in for my Hugh, he’s so) But, right or wrong, he is safest with the law 
tinder-hearted, ye know.” Son his side.”’ 

“In what street is the asylum?” asked the2 ‘Wid the law? How dy’e mane Docthur ?” 
Doctor. S «Through this letter,’’ answered the Doctor, 

“Asylum? ‘Taint the asylum, Docthur. ¢ holding up the crumpled note he had received, 
There’s no childther there. O no, ’taint theS «I am advised that an old and wealthy citi- 
asylum.” zen is unlawfully confined under pretence of 

“A private institution ?” Shis being a lunatic; and it has, therefore, be- 

The woman shook her head in a mystified‘ come my duty, to see that he is released, and 
way. charm be to all who stand in my way!” The 

“The house where Hugh takes care of the‘ Doctor's voice grew stern and menacing; and 
lunatics, I mean.” ‘the woman’s fright increased. 

“Dade y’r honor, and thot’s jist the per-> «There is no occasion for you to be alarmed, 
plexin’ thing. We darn’t tell.” ‘Mrs. McBride,” resumed Doctor Hofland. 

“Then why did you bring me this letter?” «Your way is plain. Take me to the house 

** Don’t the letter tell?” Swhere this man is confined, and none shall be 
Doctor Hofland thought it best not to give2the wiser for your agency in the matter. I 
an answer to this question. ° will see to that.” 

“Then there must be something wrong; and, «’fwon’t do, Docthur! DadeunI can’t. I 
it’s my advice that you get your husband out of 2 must go home and talk wid Hugh.” 
this business as quickly as possible,” he said,§ ‘Better say nothing to Hugh. He may get 
with a soberness that made a visible impression > bewildered, and betray himself. Just show 
on the woman, Then rising, he stepped to the 5 me the house, and I’! take all the responsibility 
door that opened into the office where Doctor‘ beyond that.” 
Holbrook was seated, and said, in a low, hur-) But the Irish woman insisted upon it, that 
ried whisper— “she must see her husband, and made a move- 

“Go for a policeman, Edward! And be as? ment to go. 
quick as possible.”” Shutting the door witha «Sit down, Mrs. McBride; sit down!” said 
gentle hand, so that his visitor might not, ? Doctor Hofland, as the woman rose frour her 
through betrayal of excitement on his part,)chair. ‘I want to ask you more questions. 
suspect anything wrong, he came back, and¢ Do you know who this person is who gave your 
resuming his chair, went on— husband the letter?” 
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“*Indade not, sir.” 

“Does your husband know ?” 

‘He don’t know ony on um. 
Black knows who they be.” 

“Mr. Black, who keeps the house !”’ 

“Dade, an’ Docthur, I can’t stay here an- 
other minit. Ye’r jist confoundin’ me. I 
must see Hugh.” And Mrs. McBride started 
up, and was at the door ere Doctor Hofland 
could make a movement to prevent her de- 
parture. 

“Stop, stop, ma’am! A word more—” 

But the Irish woman gave no heed. She 
jerked open the door ere Doctor Hofland was 
half across the office, and gaining the street, 
disappeared from view in the darkness of a 
murky night. He was on the pavement in a> 
moment afterwards, glancing eagerly up and 
down the street, but she was nowhere to be 
seen. Any attempt to follow her, must, he 
saw, be vain work; so, after standing a little 
while, quite as much confounded as the Irish 
woman had been, Doctor Hofland went back 
into his office to await the arrival of his son-in- ‘ 
law, Doctor Holbrook, with a policeman. 


Only Mr. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

On the same evening, sat Mr. and Mrs. 5 
Larobe, alone, in agitated conference. Mr. 
Larobe had said to his wife, in remonstrance— 

“Jane, you must rally! Your appearance ¢ 
and conduct are attracting universal attention, 
and occasioning remarks and conjectures so‘ 
nearly approaching the truth, that I am in; 
terror every moment.” 

‘*T try to rally,’’ was answered, in a gloomy, 
depressed tone of voice; ‘but have lost com- 
mand of myself. I seem to be like the Italian 
prisoner—in a cell, the walls of which contract 
around me every day. Imagination goes con- 
stantly forward to the moment, when flesh and 
bones will be crushed into a lifeless mass.” 

‘*Madness, Jane! You are but holding out 
your hands to destruction. Be the calm, self- 
poised woman again. Throw off this night- 
mare. All eyes are upon you, and the word 
of wonder, touching the change in your ap- 
pearance, goes freely from lip to lip, People 
look at me in a strange, curious way, as I pass 
along the street; and I know it is because of 
you. Everything is safe now. Day after to- 
morrow, he will be removed from the city.” 

“Only from the city.”” Mrs. Larobe’s voice 
had in it something so icy, in its low, even 
utterance of this sentence, that her husband 5 
felt a chill along his nerves. He looked into? 
her face; but her leaden eyes did not return 


AFTERWARDS. 


‘ her voice rising to a fuller volume. 


855 


Shis gaze—did not hold outward things on the 


sensitive retina. 
‘“‘If my advice had prevailed, this would not 
have been,” she said, with a slight quickening 


, of the voice. 


Mr. Larobe understood his wife, and shud- 
dered inwardly. The movement of his chair 
a few inches back, was involuntary. 

«There is no safety in these timid measures, 
Mr. Larobe,”’ she added, with stern emphasis, 
“* Unless 
strong enough to walk resolutely to the end, it 
is folly to enter a perilous way. I saw and 
urged this in the beginning; but you tempo- 
rized and interposed, thus cursing our years 
with a perpetual menace. While he lives, we 
are in imminent danger. It is his life or our 
lives! Shall we hesitate in our election? Justin 
Larobe !—Answer me!—Would not the news 
of his death, so you were freed from any re- 
sponsibility touching the act, be the sweetest 
that could this moment sound in your ears ?” 

«I will not deny it.” 

‘You would not care as to how he died ; 
whether by violence, or in the order of nature 


2—so you were not involved ?” 


‘““No; I would not care.” 

«The passage can be made swift and easy.” 

Larobe shuddered again, as if a cold wind 
had struck him. 

‘And it must be made!” Mrs. Larobe’s 
pale face grew dark from sudden congestion of 
blood in the veins. She spoke like one fear- 
fully in earnest. 

“Murder will out, Jane!’ answered her 
husband, in a voice so altered, that his own 
ears scarcely recognized the sound. ‘ Murder 
will out! Blood stains are never washed 
away. Risk anything but that!” 

‘‘T am not superstitious,” replied Mrs. La- 
robe, with covert contempt for this weakness, 
in her tones. ‘If the door is left unguarded, 
murder will out; if the washing be careless, 
blood will remain. But, there are locks and 
bolts a-plenty; and whole rivers for cleansing. 
Let the work be well done, and all signs re- 
moved; and it must be done! Death itself 
were better than this horrible life. He must 
not be taken from the city. A feeble, ex- 
hausted old man, the prick even of a needle 
would let life and misery out together. Why 
torment him longer? It is cruel! Let him 
die; and in his rest and peace, we shall find 
rest and peace also.” 

«‘The murderer never has rest and peace,” 
answered Mr. Larobe, solemnly. ‘‘ The world’s 
criminal record is full of admonition. Call it 
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superstition, or what you will, Seaesiali ‘*T must sleep on this,” said Larobe, break- 


refuses to hide the blood of murder. No—no. Sing, at length, the stillness. ‘ To-night, all 
This, depend on it, is not the way of safety; 2my thoughts are confused. In the morning, 
but the way to sure destruction.” 2 they will be calmer and clearer.” 

“‘T have made up my mind to walk in thisS ‘Sleep!’ Ejaculated his wife, with an 
way,” said Mrs. Larobe, with a cruel resolu-¢ emphasis that made him start. |“ Sleep, on the 
tion in her voice. Sedge of a volcano! or over a mine with the 

Her husband felt the shivering wind sweep train ablaze! There is no more sleep for me, 
over his spirit again; and, with an involuntary until this terror is removed. Why hesitate, 
movement, receded to a greater distance. TheSJustin? Why put off until to-morrow, what so 
dull, leaden hue had left her eyes which now; needs to be done now. Let to-night’s dark- 
had a steely glitter. Her body was more ness hide from us, forever, this hideous skele- 
erect; her head drawn back; hér lips shut » ton, that is blasting our eyes at every turn.” 
firmly. e “T cannot see the means,” said Larobe. 

“This present life is intolerable, Justin!” >‘* Work like this may not be done with ordinary 
she added. “Iam not strong enough to bear agencies. There is no living soul that I would 
the burden. You see that I am sinking under: trust with the power over me which an accom- 
it, daily. I shall lose my senses in a month, ‘plice in such a crime would possess. If he is 
and betray everything in unconscious ravings. oto be taken out of our way, by whose hand 
Even now, I catch myself muttering aloud, in > shall it be done !”’ 
the presence of servants, all of whom seem to There followed a long pause. 
be watching me with sharp suspicion. So? ‘Is not Black to be trusted?” 
surely as you live and as I live, Justin, there) ‘1 would not trust him.” 
is but one way of safety. If that be not taken,¢ Another long pause. 
we are lost. My poor brain cannot hold out? “It might be done, and the mystery of the 
much longer. I feel that it is giving way. If) doing left impenetrable.” Mrs. Larobe spoke 
this terror is left hanging over me, madness is < slowly, but with confidence. 
inevitable; and then, though I may be safe 2 “How, and by whom ?” 
from punishment, you will be lost, for con-5 “‘ First the will, and then the way. You had 
fession will drop from my unsealed lips. I am him taken to Black's, and can remove him at 
sure that I shall be moved to confess every- ? pleasure.” 
thing.” é “Yes.” 

A change in Mr. Larobe’s face, showed that? ‘* Remove him to-night.” 
his wife's last argument had reached him.? ‘ Whither?” 

He did not reply immediately, but took timeS ‘To some place where he will be wholly in 
to weigh the argument, and get to its rea] ¢ our power.” 
value. **You talk without reason,”’ said Larobe, 

“Tam disappointed in you, Jane,” he said, 2 with some impatience. ‘The very fact of 
at last, in a voice that was hoarse and im->removing him to-night, and without previous 
peded. “I never expected to see you break ‘notice of intention, would of itself create 
down in this way. Self-reliant, unimpassioned, < suspicion. Depend upon it, Jane, this deed 
cool and wary, I thought you able to walk>cannot be done with safety. Every step will 
steadfastly to the end. What does it mean?” ‘be in difficulty, and no matter how lightly and 

«T cannot tell what it means,” was answered ° cautiously taken, foot-prints must remain be- 
in a depressed tone. ‘But the fact is upon ° hind; foot-prints, along which the bloodhound 
us, and we must deal with it as best we can. 6 of justice will follow as surely as fate.” 

The nerves are not wrought of insensate brass. ¢ The brief animation died out of Mrs. La- 
At least, not mine; and under the present STobe’s countenance. It grew pale, contracted, 
strain, they must give way. When that ca-< and shadowed again. 

lamity reaches me, I shall have stepped past? ‘‘I must sleep on this,” resumed Mr. Larobe, 
all danger; but you, Justin Larobe, will be in 5 ‘repeating what he had said a little while before. 
most imminent peril! I warn you in time! : To- morrow morning, I shall see clearer. To 
Two ways are before you; both difficult to act now, would be to act blindly.” 


walk in,—and it is for you to take that which ° 6 Mrs. Larobe made no response. Her hus- 
is safest.” Sband did not look at her while he spoke. In- 


There was dead silence for nearly ten‘ deed, he rarely looked into her face, for it had 


minutes. Both sat motionless. ¢become a thing repulsive in his eyes; a sight 
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to be avoided. For nearly a minute, he sat 
waiting her answer—but, as she still kept 
silence, he glanced towards her without turn- 
ing his head. In doing so, he met a glance 
stealthy as his own, watching him from the 
covert of half shut lids—snaky, cruel, and 
malign. In an instant it was withdrawn; but, 
it left a strange shiver of fear in his heart. 
In all his life, he had never seen so remark- 
able an expression in any eye. It was as if a 
fiend had looked at him—a fiend thirsting with 
an insatiate desire to do him harm. 

“Sleep if you can,” said the woman, coldly, 
and rising, she left the room. 

He did ‘not sleep. And the long delayed 
morning found his brain no clearer than on the 
night before. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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DHeroisms of Home. 





The world in which we live is a vast theatre 
where the heroism of great acts is fully dis- 
played, public life being the stage on which 
society is always gazing with fixed attention, 
or future generations receiving all that has 
been done in the past. The acts of great men, 
those aets which have made them great, are 
chronicled in the archives of their country, 
stored up for the admiration of future ages. 
The statesman, the patriot, the conqueror, the 
philanthropist, are all conspicuous in their 
elevation, and the homage the world pays to 
them is full and free, because it is unselfish, 
being neither diminished nor deteriorated by 
its envy. Men envy only those who rise a few 
grades above themselves; the really elevated, 
stand above the reach of that malignant pas- 
sion, 

But there is another class of heroisms hidden 
from the world, concealed in the privacy of 
home, seldom seen, and when seen not always 
appreciated. Self-sacrifice, self-denial—some- 
times even self-immolation, are all comprised in 
these heroisms ; and yet, though springing 
from this lofty parentage, their birfhright and 
quality are neither recognized nor understood. 
Their distinguishing features are thickly veiled 
from the general eye; they have no brilliancy, 
and make no impression, 

The admiration of the world often stimulates, 


and frequently largely recompenses the great > 


acts of great men. They are performed in the 
glare of day, and acknowledged and estimated 
by an admiring audience; while, on the con- 
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trary, these heroisms of home have no reward 


save in the conscious satisfaction of hard duty 
well done, and sometimes in the warmer affec- 
tion of the little social circle that gathers 
round the domestic hearth. Generally, how- 
ever, even this return is denied them, since 
those acts which are indeed and in truth the 
most nobly heroic, are not recognized even by 
those in whose behalf they are performed. 

And yet, like all those Christian graces, 
which, in their unpretending humility, are 
accounted as of the highest price in that 
sublime code of ethics promulgated in the 
eleventh commandment, as the summing up of 
all the ten, these heroisms of home work an 
amount of good on the aggregate of human 
happiness, which distances, in an immeasur- 
able degree, those lofty deeds of courage and 
daring which the world agrees to follow with 
admiring eulogy. We regard with a thrill of 
emotion the noble impulses of humanity that 


‘prompt the hero—for so he well deserves to be 


designated—to throw himself into the raging 
surf, granpling fearlessly with mountain waves, 
though his body is dashed to and fro on their 


yerests, like a straw in the impotency of its 


strength, yet with a determination as unbend- 
ing as the rocks from which he had sprung. 
We admire the hero—for so, too, is he—who, 
with cool presence of mind, stands between the 
raging flames and the surging sea, and, with 
superhuman courage, dares both their aspects 
in his desperate energy to save his perishing 
companions from the double horrors of their 
threatened destiny ; but we admire still more 
the patient continuance in well-doing, which is 
not an impulse, but a long-sustained combina- 
tion of uncomplaining endurance and toilsome 
exertion. The instances of these heroic actions 
startle us with their brilliancy, coming upon 
us like meteors, “ few and far between,”’ while 


the heroisms of home are daily, hourly innu- 


\ 


merable. The hero saves from the waves or 
snatches from the flames some perishing vic- 
tim: and honor, all honor, be to his wide- 
spread name. But the heroisms of home save 
many a shrinking sufferer from a living death 
sadder than that of waves and flames, They 
permeate through society like those hidden 
springs which fertilize the earth, never rising 
above its surface to glitter in the sunshine; but 
diffusing blessings silently, and “doing good 
by stealth.” These unseen rills, gliding thus 
noiselessly, cover the land with harvest glad- 


»ness—paint it fair, and load it with flowery 





2perfume; while the broad rivers, rolling on in 


their majestic tides, scarcely do more than 
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decorate the borders of their own triumphal world which place their actors broadly in the 
way. public eye, so does humility, following in the 
It is thus that the heroisms of home pro- : wake, hold back from observation those whose 
duce an amount of good that ameliorates the ¢heroisms are purely and simply of home. 
suffering and heightens the enjoyments of These generous and gentle instances of 
society. Home-life and public life are the two devotion, performed as they frequently are, in 
existences every individual is called upon to » the solitude of sick-rooms, in the close priva- 
lead. The last of these is an artificial one. ¢cies of domestic life, or in the loneliness that 
These conform to rules, and act the part Sever follows shrinking poverty, in blessing 
assigned them. The statesman, the lawyer, Cothers, often miss the blessing that should 
the doctor, the tradesman, have all their ?return unto themselves, at least as far as this 
respective appearances to support. They Sworld is concerned. Being done in single- 
mystify, they conceal, they color, they talk in -mindedness, they have no reference to the 
character. At home they are themselves. At Sreward of admiration; being done in secresy, 
home they necessarily relax, having no ade-?they have none of the comfort of sympathy; 
quate motive for simulation. Their pleasures ‘being done from the heart, they are passed 
or their pains are genuine. Self-interest im- (over as the mere fruits of its impulses; and 
poses no necessity for the assumption of any othus, were they not of Divine growth, their 
of the varying shades and degrees of hypocrisy. ‘ very root must perish. 

Sometimes even they know how to be jocular ¢ It isa trite truth to say that the glare of 
on themselves in their own public life. The ‘celebrity confuses the justness of our views 
falsehood of appearance is acted only abroad. erespecting what is right to such a degree as 
Everything that is real belongs to home. Hence $ sometimes to lead us to “put good for evil, 
the importance of all that belongs to that<and evil for good,” so that it may be useful 
home-life. Hence the value of all that helps ? for us occasionally to contemplate home duties 
to render that home-life happy; and hence, too, Cand home sacrifices with that steadfast gaze , 
the reason why we have presumed to call those S which makes our vision clearer, bringing up the 





























acts and deeds the heroisms of home. 

We need scarcely say that these heroisms 
belong, not by any means exclusively, but 
most generally to women. Home is the temple 
of domestic love and duty, and its hearth the 
altar on which we had almost said the very 
fires were sacred. Those actions, therefore, 
we would gladly endeavor to place in their just 
light of worth and influence, as springing from 
the very religion of home, if we may be allowed 
the expression, are strictly those which seem 
great to the heart alone, in contrast with those 
performed in the face of the world, and are 
great in the appreciation of the intellect. 

There is another point of view in which 
these heroisms ought to be regarded, seeming 
rather to enhance than to diminish the value 
of their origin. The heroisms of the world 
are performed with a full knowledge of their 
dignity, and the admiration certain to follow 
them as their merited reward. The heroisms 
of home are done with but a slight appreciation 
of their value, and often with a total uncon- 
sciousness that the most generous instances 
of self-denial and exertion deserve either atten- 
tion or commendation. They are only natural. 
They are nothing more than the spontaneous 
impulses and instincts of the heart. Those 
who performed them could do no less. Just as 
ambition often leads on those heroisms of the 


Sholy and beautiful form of truth out of the deep 
¢ well of its obscurity. We visit the world, but 
oie live in our homes, and therefore home 
‘duties ought to take their just position of 
2importance. We go abroad for a time, but we 
Sretrace our way continually to the little spot 
chosen as our resting place. The world may 
use us ill, but we return to our castle and shut 
Cit all out, barring the doors between us. We 
may escape from the great battle-field, so full 
Sof unloving unkindness, but we can never 
Ceseape from the home so perfectly typified by 
Severy tinted shell on the great ocean’s shores. 
2 Can we then estimate too highly those hero- 
isms of the heart which germinate and expand 
2in a spot so dear to us as home? Is it not our 
duty to follow them with an admiring and even 
‘revering affection. Ought we not to testify 
our sympathy, so that while in weary watching 
sand painful solitude, and much privation and 
exhaustion of spirit, some lovely woman gives 
up without a murmur the cherished hopes of 
<her life; she may know that the spirit, though 
>not the identical act of her disinterestedness, 
Sis appreciated, understood, and sympathized 
with deeply and widely, and that she herself is 
) performing, though in weariness of feeling and 
‘dejection of soul and spirit, not merely an 
Severy-day act of trivial duty, but indeed and 
‘in truth one of the ‘* Heroisms of Home.” 
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Battle Fields of Our Hathers. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Another harvest had been gathered in—an- « 
The battle of 2 


other summer had passed. 
Brandywine had been fought in the early 
autumn, and at last, Lord Cornwallis had 
entered Philadelphia with his army. 

It was a sad day for the patriot hearts in 
the old city, when the triumphant pageant of 
the enemy swept along the streets. They 
gazed on the magnificent procession with 
hearts that failed them, as they contrasted the 
“splendid legions of British and Hessian 
grenadiers, the flashing arms, the flaming 
uniforms, the waving plumes, the martial 
music,” with that army which had marched 
through the city a few days previous. 

They remembered those worn and haggard 
troops, barefooted and half clothed, as they 
moved along the old streets, the sharp, worn 
faces telling their own pathetic stories of 
suffering and sacrifice to the death. And 
now, along the very paths hallowed by the 
tread of those bared feet, came the victorious 
enemy, flaunting their insolent triumph in the 


face of a people whose national existence they ‘ 


were striving to crush, and filling the air with 
their swelling strains of ‘God save the King!” 
Burgoyne was still on the Hudson, and New 
England had poured in from her harvest-fields 
the flower of her yeomanry to dispute the 
passage of the British general to Albany. 
The night of which I write was in the open- 


ing of October. The frosts were late that - 


year, and its red scars gleamed only here and 
there amid the dead green of forest and or- 
chard..-It was a still night; the pulse of the 
earth beating low with the year’s ripeness; 
the moon, large and round among her stars, 
looked down on the face of the earth, and the 
white, solemn light lay on every object. 

About two miles to the south of the home- 
stead of Deacon Palmer, was a long range of 
low beetling rocks, against which the waters 
of Long Island Sound beat and struggled with 
every returning tide. The top of this rock 
was covered with low, dark pines, amid which 
the night winds moaned and shivered, while 
oneach side lay a long strip of yellow sand, 
like a crimped and faded ribbon. 

Thetide was coming in—the white surf rising 
and falling iike broken lilies on the waves ; 
various sail were flashing to and fro on the 


wry Vv 


° Sound, looking in the moonlight like great sea 


birds with silver wings; but the largest of 
these, a schooner, lay still, about two miles 
from the shore, from which before the evening 
was late, a small boat put off suddenly, made 
for the land, and swept within the black shadow 
of the overhanging rocks, which effectually 
concealed her from observation. 

Three men debarked from the boat, made 
her fast, and then taking their oars scrambled 


»swiftly but cautiously down on the sand. Two 


of them were ordinary sailors, in shaggy green 
jackets and tarpaulins, while the other was 
evidently an officer of some kind, although he 
wore a citizen’s dress, for reasons of his own. 
This last man looked about thirty. His features 
were good, but the face had something re- 
pellent in it to fine instincts. There was a 
certain coarseness, and boldness, and sensu- 
ality about the lower part of it; and there was 
a shrewd, half defiant and half stealthy glance 
in the eyes, when you watched the man nar- 
rowly. 

‘Wall, leftenant, where’s the cargo?’ said 


>the younger of the sailors, sweeping the shore, 


the rock and the pines, with a brisk glance. 


>] thought it was to be on hand afore we 


landed ?”’ 
‘*No, Sam,”’ said the other putting his hands 
in his pockets, very coolly, ‘‘you'll have to 


/wait here two or three hours, before the load 


gets along; for it isn’t safe to run the risk of 
being caught by these rascally rebels, at 
trading with the Long Islanders.” The sailor 
gave a whistle at this, which, though not 
disrespectful, certainly indicated a good deal 
of impatience. 

‘What's the use of settin’ us on shore so 
long afore there’s a chance of loadin’ up? I’m 
ready to turn in heart and hands to work, 
leftenant; but this turnin’ land lubber and 
stayin’ round like a fish washed on dry ground, 
for half the night, don’t suit my taste,” and 
the young sailor took a jack-knife and a roll 
of tobacco from his pocket. 

‘* Well, Sam,” answered the other, in a voice 
designed to be conciliatory, “the truth is, I 
wanted time to cruise round here a little, and 
take the soundings. There’s likely to be a 
descent on this coast before long, such as our 
troops made on Danbury last spring, and I 
want to spend an hour or two in spying out 
the land, and see where we shall be likely to 
get the best hauls.” 

“That's a fair game with an enemy,” an- 
swered the sailor, who seemed to have a sort 
of privilege of free speech. 
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‘Well, you and Jack can go up in the pines 


yonder, and take a snoose as well as you could ¢ 


in your bunks out there, only keep one eye 


open, for if good luck’s perched on our banner, ¢ 
the cargo ’ll be along soon after nine o'clock,” > 
answered the disguised officer, who mingled ¢ 


nautical and military phrases in a fashion 


somewhat original. 
‘*Ay—ay, sir,” touching his tarpaulin, and 


the lieutenant after these brief orders struck ‘ 
off to the right, while the sailor and his com- ¢ 


panion steered for the belt of pine woods. 


Alone, in the wide old kitchen, sat Grace ° 


Palmer that evening. The doors and windows 


were open, and the sweet spices of the woods « 


came in at both, and so did the white, solemn 


moonlight. Grace sat before a small round 


table, intently bowed over a book, upon whose © 


pages a pair of candles poured their soft light, 
One cheek rested on her hand and broke her 
right profile; but the left was brought out 
with singular distinctness. You saw the sweet, 


pure face, the rich bands of hair, the delicate > 


womanly figure; and a pair of eyes saw this, 


peering through the dismantled hop vines by > 
the window—a pair of stealthy, watching eyes, $ 
whose first look had been one of surprised ad- : 
miration, but which as they gazed grew into a’ 


dark, gloating one, which would have frozen 
the unconscious girl with terror if she had 
seen him. The light from the kitchen windows - 
of the farm-house had probably attracted the: 


stranger, for he had entered the garden by the 4 
back gate and stolen surreptitiously round to ° 
the back window, and planted himself where ‘ 


he could command the entire room and its only 
occupant. 

There was no one in the house that night but 
Grace and Benny, who was sleeping soundly ° 
up stairs. The Deacon and his wife had gone 
over to New London to an evening meeting, 
and Robert had only waited until the harvest 
was gathered in, and then hurried away to 
join the army of Gates at the north, whither 
Connecticut was pouring in her militia, at the 
summons of her patriotic Governor ! 


The stealthy, gloating gaze continued for ¢ 


more than a quarter of an hour, intermitted by 
an oceasional glance around the kitchen, and 
over the outside of the house. The stranger 


was evidently revolving some purpose in his, 


mind, for he shook his head several times and 
muttered to himself. Finally he turned sud- , 
denly and walked around to the kitchen door. 
Grace was aroused by a loud knock. She 
rose in haste, went to the door, and encoun- 


tered a stranger, who taking off his hat, in- 
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“formed her in courteous phrase that he was on 
business to New London, had missed the stage, 
»and had come on foot nearly twenty miles, and 
was now thoroughly fatigued. He desired to 
‘secure a night's lodging and a supper. 

“Will you walk in, sir? I can give you the 
)supper, and when father returns 1 don’t doubt 
but you can have the lodging,’ said the hospit- 
able girl. 

The stranger walked in, took the chair which 
Grace offered him, and she bestirred herself to 


\get him a supper, as in those times it was 


nothing unusual for strangers to get benighted 
and apply at the farm-houses for a meal or a 
night’s lodging. 

> Ina little while the table was spread with 
an abundant repast, most grateful to the ap- 
petite of a weary traveller. This one certainly 
yexerted himself to be agreeable; made various 
Cinquiries about the neighborhood, and chatted 
about the crops and weather, in a style that, 
though familiar, was not, at first, presuming. 

) Grace's first impression of him had been 
‘favorable, and she therefore replied to his 
remarks with more freedom than she would 
otherwise have done. But something in the 
man’s manner, and a closer view of his face, 
effected a rapid change in her impressions. 
Before the supper was over Grace grew very 
reserved, while it seemed to her the stranger's 
manner was almost impertinent, and she began 
to feel uneasy, reflecting that she was quite un- 
protected in the house, and she was glad that it 
was nearly time for her father to return. 
Grace had, in accordance with the fashion of 
‘those times, placed a pitcher of cider on the 
etable, but her guest replenished his glass so 
< frequently that she regretted she had provided 
it with anything stronger than water; es- 
Specially as with every fresh indulgence, the 
< traveller became more garrulous. 

S At last the traveller finished his supper, and 
Srising up approached Grace familiarly. She 
started and glanced up in surprise, and met 
those gloating eyes that seemed to devour her 
face. With a sick shudder the girl attempted 
o move aside, when she found herself seized 
around the waist and her cheeks blistered with 
Shot, fierce kisses, before she could extricate her- 
eself from the brutal soldier’s embraces. She 
Swrithed herself away in a moment, every limb 
¢shaking with horror and indignation as she 


? 
¢turned on him— 


§ How dare you, sir—Go out of that door 
this instant.” 

8 The man cowered a moment as he met the 

2 blaze of storm and wrath in that white face; 
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put it was only a moment as he reflected that >the white moonlight, to the lane. He turned 
she stood there, defy him as she might, a help- Shere, and glanced back at the house, shook his 
less woman, wholly in his power, and he drew’ hand at it fiercely once more, then turned 
towards her again. hastily, and Grace was alone in the sweet, 

“Those airs are very becoming, my pretty < solemn light, with no sound but her loud heart. 
bird; but your wings are clipped, and it wont) She went down stairs, shaking in every limb, 
be of any use to flutter now.” ‘as leaves do in equinoctial gales, but she 

The wretch was half intoxicated by this carried the old musket with her, which had 
time, and he made another effort to seize Grace“ done her such good service, and she passed 
about the waist. She dashed aside the large - her hand over it with a light caress, and smiled 
arms with superhuman strength, and rushed Sthe sternest smile which had ever unbent the 
out into the hall. The front door was barred— lips of Grace Palmer, and which would have 
her pursuer was close upon her; she heard his )reminded one of pictures of the old martyrs, as 
loud laugh, his horrid oaths, and sprang up «they walked chanting hymns of victory to their 
the stairs; up, up with the speed of a spirit>death. She had hardly reached the kitchen 
flashed the trembling feet of the terrified girl,\ door, for she was about to seek protection at 
and close on her track came the strong pur- the nearest neighbor's, when she heard voices, 
suer; if she could only gain her own chamber; ‘and the next moment her father and mother 
and then it flashed across her that the key toccame in sight. She started to meet them, but 
the door had been lost for some time; but as>could not get beyond the gate. Her father 
she gained the topmost stair her wild eyes < found her here, and had to carry her into the 
grazed on an old musket, which lay on a sort shouse; but she did not lose her consciousness, 
of shelf in one corner of the upper hall. She‘ and in a little while the horrified parents knew 
knew it was loaded, for her father had told her < all that their child had passed through in the 
so, When he placed it there, a few days pre-‘last hour. There were joyful thanksgivings 
vious, on his return from a day’s hunting. under the farm-roof of Deacon Palmer that 

The girl sprang forward and seized the gun. 5 night. 

Her pursuer had now reached the landing, but< About ten o’clock that same night, a long 
paused, for the moonlight fell broad and full > wagon might have been seen coming cautiously 
into the old-hall; he saw the white face of the‘ out of the woods, on the right of the curtain of 
girl, and the eyes that blazed out of it. She 2 pines, and making directly for the low beetling 
had never fired a gun in her life, but she‘rock which overlooked the water. The man 
pointed the old musket steadily now, and her ~ who drove it wore a hat slouched low over his 
voice rung loud and strong on the night— forehead, and a large, light otercoat buttoned 

“Stir another step forward, and you are a‘up close to his chin. An old canvas cloth 
dead man from that moment.” /was thrown over his wagon, and his whole 
He could not doubt from her voice and face (dress and bearing, with the drooping head and 
she was in earnest now; he stood still a mo-/ bent shoulders, gave one the impression that 
ment, and then with an oath broke out— “he was some drowsy clodhopper on his way to 

“I don’t believe that rusty firelock is loaded, ¢ the sea shore after clams or fish. 
my girl.” The wagon drew up under the thick shadows 

“ Try it at your peril,” her hand on the of the low pines. The driver alighted with a 
trigger, her white face set with a fixed resolve, »dexterity which indicated a suppleness of limb 
that left no room for doubt. So, the two con-<that would have quite taken one by surprise, 
fronted each other—the dauntless girl—the ? who had seen him before he entered the pines; 
baffled villain—and there was none but God ‘he placed a small tin horn to his lips and blew 
and the listening angels to see. The man ¢ twice, emitting a long peculiar note, which at 
stood still—he had plenty of brute courage, that time of night, and under the cireum- 
but he saw that another step forward would be «stances, had something sinister in it. In a 
his last on earth; he glared on Grace with > moment two sailors, who had been lying on the 
eyes full of baffled rage; then he shook his< ground at a little distance, sprang hastily up 
clenched fist at her, muttered a fearful oath, 2and approached the wagon. 
and went down the stairs. Grace heard thes ‘I say,” said the younger of these, glanc- 
sullen, heavy feet as they went along the front cing under the slouched hat, “is your name 
path—she heard the gate open and shut, and )Jarvys?” 
then she moved cautiously to the window, and¢ ‘I reckon it aint anything else, my heart- 
watched the man as he went down the road, in »ies,” exclaimed a loud voice, and divesting 
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himself of the slouched hat and coat in an in-e but she'd got the spirit of a young tigress, and 
credibly short time, the driver revealed the) it blazed out before I left. She'd have shot 
face of Richard Jarvys, eme dead on the spot, sir, as quick as I would, 

“That craft o’ yourn can’t sail many knots) fox. 1 saw it in her eyes; but they looked 
an hour, mister.” < splendid, though !” 

“We've been on shore ever since eight) ‘ How did you come across her, lieutenant?!” 
o'clock,” said the older of the sailors, in a\ asked Richard, his face full of greedy interest. 
slightly indignant tone, ‘Hang it, I've had) His companion looked at him, hesitated s 
to steer five miles out o’ my course and hang moment, and then slapped Richard on the 
out false lights to get here at all, The villains 2 shoulder— 
are getting sharp round here, and are likelyS “I'll tell you the whole yarn, Jarvys,” he 
to overhaul a eraft if she looks suspicious,” —_¢ said, lowering his tone slightly; and drawing 

** Where's the lieutenant ?"’ Shis arm in Richard's, the two men retired 4 

‘« He's set sail alone to take soundin’s along short distance to the neighborhood of the 
shore, that may sarve him if he anchors round) wagon. 
here again,” explained the older sailor. § This conversation had transpired in a loud 

Richard Jarvys laughed a coarse, hoarse > voice, in the hearing of the two sailors. The 
laugh. Selder paid little heed to it; but the younger, 

*He’s a sharp one!” was his laconic com-¢ standing with his hands in his pockets, just 
ment, and then stripping off the canvas cloth,‘ where the dark line of shadows cut the beach 
he disclosed several large boxes of butter, with? sands, had evidently caught every word. The 
hams, dried beef, cheeses, and various farm > moonlight fell full on his brown, sea-beaten 
produce, packed so closely that it was evident¢ face; but it was a shrewd, honest face for all 
the most had been made of the space the old > that—one that in peril or need a little child or 
wagon afforded. Sa dying man would have trusted, 

“Heave to, my hearties,”’ said Richard, A flash of indignation went over the sailor's 
“and I'll give a helping hand, It’s well to> face as he heard the lieutenant talk, and as the 
get this load on board as soon as possible, \ men disappeared he muttered to himself— 
for there's no telling how soon some spy mays ‘It’s a fair thing to meet a man in deadly 
be sticking round here.”’ é fight, and a country that’s in arms agin her 

The men certainly needed no second warn-) rightful king don’t deserve over tender hand- 
ing. The wagon was drawn to the other sides lin’; but when it comes to insultin’ or harmin’ 
of the pines, and stout muscles bent with a? a woman, | say the man that'll do that should 
will to the work, and in a few minutes the>be hung up to the first branch that’s strong 
promiscuous load was all safely bestowed in enough to hold him and a rope; and I'd do it 
the bottom of the little skiff. This was scarcely . with this ‘ere right hand, without flinchin’, | 
done when the disguised lieutenant appeared > fancy that are lieutenant’s got some mischief 
in sight. Richard Jarvys and he shook hands<a brewin’, and I'll jist steer round and heave 
with the warmth of old cronies, and the latter. to under them thick trees, and find out if he's 
complimented his friend on his *‘ making the» settin’ any trap to catch a woman, 
most of opportunities,” S And bidding his companion watch the skif, 

The subsequent conversation which tran-< which lay heaving in the lap of the black 
spired betwixt the traitor and the British offi-> shadow cast by the overhanging rocks, the 
cer, was of too coarse a nature, and too fre-> young sailor was soon lost sight of among the 
quently interspersed with oaths, to soil our. pines, 
pages. But in the midst of some vituperations2 A few questions satisfied Richard Jarvys 
on American character and cowardice on the>that the lieutenant had seen Grace Palmer, 
officer's part, to which Jarvys the younger and he listened greedily to the man’s narration 
briskly assented, the lieutenant broke in with—< of his interview with the Deacon’s daughter, 

“ But I say, Jarvys, these rebels have some >and the deed by which she had at last com- 
of the prettiest women that ever made a fel->pelled him to leave the farm-house, full of 
low's mouth water. I've caught a glimpse of baffled rage and vengeance, 
one to night.” ; “I know how she looked, Morgan, Tt was 

“Where?” asked Richard, with some curi- > just like Grace Palmer,” was Richard’s com- 
osity. S ment, when the other concluded; and there rose 
‘At @ farm-house about two miles to thes up before his memory the radiant, scornful face 
south ef us, She was as handsome as a picter; } of the Deacon's daughter, as he had seen it last. 
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«“What—you know the girl, then?” asked $ panion. “T must hurry off, for it’s getting 
the lieutenant, eagerly. ¢ late, and it isn’t safe to lurk long within an 
“Yes; and I bear an old grudge against her> enemy's lines. But, Jarvys, you're on hand 
and her psalm-singing old father, and I'd like‘ here; keep one eye open, and if you see a good 
to pay it off,” growled Jarvys the younger. 2 chance for snaring the game, I’m your man; 
“I'll give you my next quarter’s pay if) and two other pair of stout arms can carry it 
you'll show me a way to trap that girl. I'd off, let it snap and scratch as it may.” 
like to take down her pride, though. Her eyes? ‘It would be fierce enough, you may depend 
flashed like a panther’s in a dark night,” said > on’t,” said Richard, with a laugh that would 
the lieutenant, with an oath, S have made an honest man shudder, “ But I'll 
Dick mused a few moments as he lay under? keep a sharp look out, and send you a signal 
the pines, breathing out on the night their sweet > if there’s any chance of good luck.” 
balsam and myrrh, He struck up the soddens ‘We want a dark night, and a clear coast,” 
leaves into a dingy brown shower with the heel? said the lieutenant, in a low voice, bringing 
of his boot. ») his face down close to his companion’s. 
“T wouldn’t do it for money; but I might ‘I know we must make quick work if we're 
do it for revenge,” he said, looking up, and a? in for it,” said Richard, under his breath, 
shaft of light came down through the pines) And the two men went out together from the 
and fell on his face, dark with evil thoughts,‘ dark shadows of the pines, and the calm, 
just as God's gaze drops clear and white on? solemn stars shone down upon them, and the 
all the passion and sin of human souls, and there 5 ‘‘ night was holy,” but not for them. And as 
is no darkness that hideth from it. \ they went out a shadow which had lain a few 
“T like to hear you say that, Jarvys,” re-°feet from them—a shadow darker than any 
turned the officer, ‘A man will do more for‘ which the pines threw on the sodden grass, 
revenge on a pretty woman whose served him¢and which did not move when the night wind 
il, than he will for money. Give us your> went softly among the tree tops, rose up and 
hand, Jarvys.”’ ‘took a shorter cut to the little skiff, rocking on 
And the two men shook hands in iniquity, ¢ the waters. 


although no settled purpose or plan of action 


developed itself in the mind of either. The: CHAPTER XV. 
lieutenant drew nearer his companion. 2 

“Tt wouldn't be running any great risk to‘ mother.” 
run a skiff over from Long Island some night,¢ Grace Palmer turned as she stood by the 
and with a fair breeze we could get back in a> kitchen door, and said these words. She was 
couple of hours, even if we had a hundred andStying on her bonnet, and from her left arm 
twenty-five pounds extra freight in the shape? was suspended a small basket covered with a 
of this psalm-singing Deacon's pretty daughter. > snowy towel, suggestive of some dainty in- 
I've more than one man I could trust to do thes tended to stimulate the appetite of an invalid. 
business, and if we could only seta trap for? Mrs. Palmer was diligently occupied with 
the bird some dark night—” 2 her pans of milk in the pantry. 

The man stopped here. Perhaps even AeS “I hope you'll have a pleasant day with 
had enough of human feeling remaining to? grandma,” she said. “Tell her I think that 
shrink from putting this fiendish plan into? elderberry wine will set well when she has a faint 
words, Richard understood his companion. 5 turn; and as for that blackberry jelly, I never 

“If there’s a chance within the next two had the luck I did this year. It come in no 
weeks it shall not slip, Morgan,” he muttered? time. That new receipt’s worth a dozen of the 
down his throat, so low had he fallen in ac: > old ones.”’ 
cordance with that “fearful logic of evil’S These last remarks were made to herself. 
which leads from bad to worse. ‘ But I must? Grace was quite out of hearing; but she little 
bide my time, and you may rely on it I've got > suspected that her last wogds had reached any 
some especial reasons for liking to settle upS ears but her mother’s, or that half Indian 
old scores with this girl, though if it should be? boy, who had for several years been employed 
known round here, that I had a finger in the >in Ralph Jarvys’s family, had, of late, been 
pie, my neck would have a hangman's rope‘ skulking about the homestead, eagerly listen- 
round it before another sun rose—” cing and watching for any movement on the 

“Whist, is the word,” said the lieutenant, ° part of its few inmates, or that the half breed 
getting up from the ground as did his com-< hurried off across the lots to his master’s, ag 

\ 


“T shall be home by eight o'clock to-night, 
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soon as he had heard these words, and had a 
long seoret Interview in the barn with Richard, 
after which the boy started for the river, put 
off in a small skiff, and siood for the Long 
Island shore. 

Mrs, Comfort Palmer lived in a small brown 4 
cottage, about a mile and a half from her son’s, > 
The old lady had been unusually feeble the 
last year, and Grace had gone over to afford 
her grandmother such assistance in various 
domestic matters, as old age and growing in-¢ 
firmitios rendered necessary, 

It was one of those days which are like 
goblets filled to overflowing with the purple, 
wine of the year, What sweet spices were ins 
the air from pine, and sassafras, and fern— 
what still winds, as though they had come from 
some far off islands of balm and peace—what ? 
a heavenly serenity in the blue deep sky—5 
what a tender, solemn beauty in the sunshine! ° 
That day, with its face hallowed and inspired > 
with still, solemn beauty, drew the soul of¢ 
Grace into its exaltation of calm and praise. 

She heard the rolling metres of its joy and 
triumph—she knew the God who had ordained 0 
that day, and set it a joy and praise in the‘ 
earth, only uttered through it faintly and afar? 
off the blossed story of the calm, and peace, S 
and joy in which He dwells eternally, and: 
which He has prepared for those who love> 
Him! And through those October hours, with ¢ 
their splendors of coloring—their banners of > 
sunshine, Grace Palmer worked diligently about 
the little brown cottage—setting the rooms in? 
order, arranging the bundles of mint, and rue, S 
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who had caught the last words, and who was 


just in that fine, sympathetic mood when a 


story or legend, that comes down to us through 
a long pathway of silent years, has a peculiar 


fragrance and charm, 


«The day that Cousin Increase came to our 
house, and sister Hope and he went down into 
the blue meadows to gather spearmint, 1 can 
see the golden head that was as bright and 
shinin’ like, as that tallest feather of golden 
rod a wavin’ by the stone fence yonder, as it 


S went bobbin’ and flutterin’ like a bird out of 
‘the kitchen door; but it never came back 


it never came back, Grace!” 


The old woman's voice struggled and sank, 
the long buried memories came like the spring 
tides over her soul, and flooded the banks of 
the years of her life! 

* Tell me about it, grandma,” said the girl, 
softly, as she slipped her darning-needle back 
and forth among the blue bars of yarn, 

*T haven't spoken of that day to a human 


>bein’ for more than twenty years,” continued 


the old woman, taking off her glasses and 
wiping them with her handkerchief; “but | 
never see a day like this, with the air full of 
sweet smells as a bed of mint, and the sun- 
shine poured like a bright flood o° glory over 
all the earth; but that day comes back and 
stands still afore me; though all them for 
whom it brought a mornin’ of joy and a night 
of sorrow, have laid themselves long ago on 4 
pillow which no hands ever sewed but the sun- 
shine and the rains. 

**Daniel, and Joseph, and Samuel, my three 








and wormwood, and pennyroyal, and mother-? brothers, had gone off huntin’ that mornin’, 
wort, and labelling the brown packages with Sand there was nobody loft at home but the 
such large round capitals, that the dim eyes\ women folks, mother, and Hope, and I. We 
which had gazed on life for more than ninety > didn’t think of bein’ afraid, though there bad 
years could make them out without the aid of been rumors of Injins skulkin’ around the 
glasses, And in the afternoon, she sat down frontiers, and a few miles west of our house s 
before the small front window, and settled her-S family had been surprised at dead of night, by 
self to mending stockings, and the peace in hers the dreadful war whoop, and the next minute 
heart flowed like a river. ¢the Injins had broken in the door, and afore 
Old Mra, Palmer bestowed herself down ins the frightened family could get out of their 
a large rocking-chair opposite her grand: beds and take to the woods, three on ‘em were 
daughter, and there was a twinkle of satisfac->scalped, Of course this made a mighty com- 
tion in her dim eyes as they looked out on the motion through the whole region at first, and 
day. But a shadow fell suddenly upon the? my brothers never went to sleep without seein’ 
old woman's face, and she said, drawing a5 that the dogs were set to watch, and that their 
deep sigh, and speaking more to herself than ¢ guns stood well loaded by their bedsides; but 
to her granddaughter— Sas the days wore off tranquilly, and no more was 
“Tt was just such a day as this, seventy s seen or heard of the savages, we sort af grew 
year ago, this blessed autumn, and yet it don’t? quiet again, and went along as usual, I sup- 
seem so far off as yesterday, when I think of\ pose it’s human natur’ that folks should get 
it—” 2 used to danger in a new country, with wild 
“Think of what, grandma?” asked Grace, > beasts on one hand and savages on the other, 
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“My sister, Hope Crandall, was a pretty” 


creetur as ever the Lord sent to make love and 
light in a household, She was two years older 
than I, and jest about your height, Grace, 
with a pair of eyes that was jest the color of 
the sky to-day, and cheeks like the red side of 
the peaches on the tree by the barn, and lips 
that made you think of a pair of rose buds 
with the first sunlight on them after a night's 
shower, and a head that was never still, but 
lanced and fluttered like a bird's. She was 
the merriest, happiest thing, light as a snow 
flake, bright as a sunbeam, singin’ like a robin 
in May, from mornin’ till night, about the 


fra) 


house, Poor Hope! 


What memories, sweet and bitter, set round 


and sanctified this name, Grace did not know; 
theold woman was silent awhile, and the girl's 
rapid needle ploughed its noiseless path amid 


ihe furrows of yarn. At last Mrs. Palmer re- 
sumed — 

«“ We all set the world o’ store on Hope; and 
there wasn’t a gal for twenty miles around that 
could hold a candle to her at a singin’ school, or 
a corn huskin’, and she fairly turned the 
heads of the young farmers in the neighbor- 
hood, But Cousin Increase won the prize, and 
he deserved it!” 

“Who was Cousin Increase?” The young, 
steady voice slipped with sweet and singular 
contrast among the old woman's tremulous 
tones, 

“He was the son of my father’s brother's 
second wife, by her first husband. He was a 
handsome young fellow, straight and lithe, and 
brave as a lion, runnin’ over with fun and 
spirits, and yet tender-hearted as a little child. 
Well, that mornin’, | remember mother sat by 


‘the chimney corner quarterin’ apples for winter 


use, and I was in the pantry stampin’ the 
great yellow balls o’ butter with the pattern 
of an anchor, which my father had brought 
from the old country when he was a boy, 
Hope was talkin’ to me where she stood jest 
outside the kitchen window, for she was nailin’ 
up a rose brier that the wind had shook down 
a night or two before. Suddenly a voive that 
made us both start, said, ‘Let me have the 
hammer, Hope. I can do that a great deal 
better than you,’ 

* Hope gave a little scream, and turned her 
pretty head—‘I declare, Cousin Increase, what 
a fright you gave me, I should as soon thought 
of seein’ the man in the moon as you this 
mornin,’ she said, with her laugh that was a 
sweeter thing to hear than the first robins in 
March. 
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“*Should you, Hope. Let me have the 
hammer ?’ 

“*No, you shant,’ with a toss of her golden 
head, ‘I'm goin’ to nail up the rose brier my- 
self,’ 

“They had a playful little struggle betwixt 
the two, and I kept on at work with my pats of 
butter, for Cousin Increase hadn't seen me, 
and i s'pose Hope had forgotten all about my 
bein’ in the pantry. //e got the hammer in a 
few moments, and Hope pelted him with green 
brier leaves, and called him a wicked assailer 
of helpless women, for she was in high spirits 
that mornin’. 

“At last Increase got to work, and I re- 
remember his sayin'—‘I ought to have my 
own way this mornin’, for Lve walked ten 
miles since breakfast,’ 

** Why, Cousin Increase, what in the world 
asked Hope, who 


, 


have you done that for? 
stood by him now, watchin’ his work. 

««*« Jest for the longin’ I had to see your sweet 
face once more, Hope Crandall, said the young 
man, and his voice said more than his words did, 

«Cousin Increase,’ said Hope, and then 
she stopped short suddenly, as though she 
didn’t know exactly what next to say. 

‘The hammer dropped from the young man’s 
hands. 
face, that was like a carnation pink with the 


He looked up in the sweet blushin’ 


white and red vanishin’ in and out of it. 

***Tt's the livin’ truth, Hope,’ said Increase 
Dale, as Thad never heard him speak afore, 
‘I’ve carried that sweet face o° yourn in my 
heart a shinin’ and a smilin’ down all the hours 
o’ the last week, and at last I got to hungerin’ 
and thirstin’ for the sight of it until I couldn't 
stand it any longer, and I jest started off this 
mornin’, resolved to have the blessed sight of it 
once more.’ 

** Oh, Increase,’ answered Hope, with her 
little trill of a laugh, as though her breath was 
too short to carry it out, and it broke and fell 
through of its own sweetness, ‘what a wey you 
men do have of sayin’ things to us girls! It's 
well we know how much it's good for.’ 

“Cousin Increase seized them little white 
hands. ‘I do mean it in my soul afore God, 
Hope Crandall!’ he said, in a voice that didn’t 
leave room for a doubt. ‘And Hope, I have 
been dreamin’ all this week of not seein’ your 
face to-day only, but of havin’ it by my side 
all the days of my life—of havin’ it to make 
sunlight and gladness in a home of my own, 


‘to make strong my arm and brave my heart, 


and sweet my toil for that home—oh, Hope, 
it'll be a lovin’ heart that'll shelter that face 0’ 
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yourn—fairer than all the picters and ee enough that I hadn’t got togo through with that 
in the whole world; and if the roof isn’t as\ are; and I wondered how Hope would stan’ it; 
high, and the home wont be as grand which Send then there would be the grand quiltin’ to 
offer you as some others could, still you'll never 5 come off, and all the bustlin’ and fixin’ and the 
find a man that'll try harder to make you? weddin’ cake! 
happy, or that'll love you jest the same tet 3 ** Ah, well, we aint young but once in our 
whatever of change, or sickness, or sorrow‘ lives, and it was a massy that what was jest 
come to you, Hope.’ 2 ahead was hid from me. But that afternoon 
‘“‘T heard all this behind the pantry shelves, my mother, who was dryin’ her herbs, found 
with the butter stamp in my hands, and the¢ out that she hadn’t laid up any spearmint to 
tears was a runnin’ down my cheeks when > ¢ mention, and she was sot that she never should 
Cousin Increase got through. It ra’ly seemed ¢ dare ventur’ upon a winter without it, and In- 
to me that he was inspired for that pertickerler ) crease and Hope offered at once to go after 
oceasion. I al’ays knew that Increase was a¢ some; for it grew thick on a bank about half 
likely young man, but it appeared to me that >a mile from our place, near a spot of water 
our minister himself couldn’t have got through 5 called Blue Pond, lyin’ jest beyond a preity 
with it handsomer’n that. No gal in the world 2 thick piece of woods. 
could have helped feelin’ it! As for Hope,> ‘I remember they asked me to go along, 
she stood stock still a minute, and then 15 bat I thought it was nat'ral the young folks 
heard a little sob, not louder than a baby’s. > should like to be alone, and made some excuse 
“‘ Cousin Increase put his arm around her $ for stayin’ behind, and they sot off. I can re- 
waist, and I knew then how the matter would ¢ member, too, that Hope turned and smiled jest 
turn ; but it came into my mind all of a sudden © 8 she got to the back door. ‘Comfort,’ she 


that 1 had no right to be standin’ there and ‘said, ‘I'll be back in time to help you get 
listenin’ to things which was sacred betwixt < Supper for them boys. 
my sister, and Cousin Increase; so I got outs ® pack o' wolves let loose, 1 expect,’ and 
of the pantry on tip-toe, and a good long while 5 then she went out. 
after the two young folks came into the 


They'll be as ravenous 


** But, Grace, it has al’ays seemed as though 


house. I knew with the first glance that the < that smile of my sister's, as she stood in the 
matter was all settled. IT never had seen my ¢ kitchen door, had followed me like a shinin’ 
sister look quite so pretty as she did that day, 2 light through all the long years of my life, and 
with the roses runnin’ up into and blossomin’ 5 never flickered nor gone out, for it was the 
out wide in her cheeks, and her face full of a‘ ¢ last time my sister Hope ever smiled on me!” 
new, bright, shy gladness! Poor Hope!” The§ “‘Grandma!” there was wonder and terror 
old woman’s voice broke down here, again! 2 in Grace’s exclamation. 

“Why, grandma! what makes you call her) ‘Wait a minute, dear child, and you shall 
‘poor,’ ” asked Grace, her stocking lying still know all there is to tell, and that’s fearful 
in her lap, the darning-needle making a bright Senough. I sat at my spinnin’ wheel and 


shaft in the half mended heel. ‘J dont think $ chatted with mother that afternoon about In- - 


she was, I’m sure.” crease and Hope. I didn’t tell her what I had 
“Wait until you’ve heard the whole story, : overheard ; but I saw she suspected that 
Grace,” answered the voice of the old woman, © somethin’ had been said to Hope; and when | 
half under its breath, and with such solemn $ told her that I'd made up my mind Increase 
impressiveness that a chill passed over the § would be her son-in-law some day, she looked 
listening girl. 2 plenced, and said she thought it would suit 
‘** We all of us had a happy day of it. I was? j father, for Increase was a likely, forehanded 
glad for my sister’s sake, and I loved Increase > 2young man, with steady habite—thongh he 
like a brother, and I wondered what the boys > was a little givin’ to sowin’ wild oats; but 
would say when they came to hear of it; and<then it wasn’t reasonable to expect young 
I busied myself with thinkin’ what a handsome > folks would be old uns. 
bride my sister would make with roses in her ; «I began to feel a little uneasy as the day 
hair, and a silk dress brought all the way from ° ¢ began to settle down, and to glance out of the 
Cheeny or London. I was a young thing then, 2east winder towards the turnpike, to see if 
jest out of my fifteenth birth-day, and I‘ Increase or Hope were on their return, though 
pictured to myself all the talk and wonder< there wasn’t nothin’ in the world to be afeard 
there’d be the first Sunday that Increase and ‘on, as I could tell, and I tried to shake it of. 
Hope would be cried in meetin’. I was thankful ; But I grew more and more uneasy as they 
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didn’t come. At last I sot away my spinnin’ ¢ once and knew us all, and what had happened. 
wheel, and was goin’ to put on the tea-kettle, 2 It was about an hour after she was brought 
for the sun had got on top of the mountain, ‘home, and the boys had got back then. She 
when suddenly our next door neighbor came < said good-by to us all, and told Increase that 
runnin’ into our house pantin’ and breathless— ¢ the home she was a goin’ to would be brighter 
«+ Miss Crandall,’ he cried out, ‘has any of >than the one he had promised her on earth, 
your folks gone over to the woods east of the; and that he must not grieve for her, for every 
turnpike, this afternoon ?’ day and every night would bring him a little 
«Why, yes,’ says mother, ‘my daughter: nearer to her, and then, Oh! Grace, I can’t 
and her cousin’s gone over to Blue Pond to ‘tell any more!” for Mrs. Comfort Palmer had 
gather some spearmint for me.’ ¢walked down the years to the land of her 
“«¢ Wall, my man, who’s been to work in the? youth, and the bitter anguish of that hour 
fields at the south of the Pond, has jist brought > came back to her when she stood by the bed- 
me word that he’s heard firin’ in that direction, ° side of her murdered sister. — 
and a few minutes later he seen two savages$ And Grace wept too, for this great aunt of 
makin’ tracks through the bushes on the right. ¢ hers, whose life had gone out in its first years 
«“¢Oh, Mr. Jackson, who knows but what 2of blossoming, and it was a long time before 
they’ve shot my daughter !’ ‘ she asked, softly— 
“I see my poor mother’s face, as it looked: ‘‘And Increase, grandma?” 
that moment, standing by the chimney-piece,< ‘It didn’t kill him, but that was all. He 
and it was no whiter when I sawit years after, 2 was laid up at our house for four months with 
as they laid the grave cloth over it. Sa broken limb and a brain fever. We thought 
«Wall, maybe there’s no harm done, Miss< he'd never get up again; but he did at last, 
Crandall,’ said neighbor Jackson. ‘I'll hunt up? and even mother, though her heart was broken, 
the farm-hands, and we'll start right over to the ‘ used to try to comfort him, when he'd say, 
Pond,’ and he hurried off in a way that showed ‘“‘ ‘If it had only been me instead—if J could 
he feared there might have been foul play. > only have given up my life for Hope’s!’ 


“He had got only a few rods from the doorS ‘The next spring the doctor said he must 


when he saw some one beckonin’ to him from the < take a sea voyage; and we persuaded him to 
go in a tradin’ vessel to Virginny. He got 


‘turnpike. I must hurry over this part, Grace,” 
speaking in a faint, rapid voice, as though the‘ stronger with new life and change of scene; 
words hurt her. “‘ Neighbor Jackson found In-° and used to write mother and me cheery letters, 
crease there; he had been shotin the leg, and had > though he al’ays spoke of Hope with a sweet, 
crawled more than a quarter of a mile from the < sad tenderness, which showed that his heart car- 
woods in quest of help—’” Mrs. Palmer paused ¢ ried her memory in the hope and trust that God 
here. S would have us carry those who are with Him. 
“ But Hope, grandma, what became of her ?” < ‘At last, in the next fall, Increase started 
gasped Grace. 5 for home. But in a heavy storm at sea, the 
‘She saw the Injins first. They both fired < -ship foundered and went down. There was 
together; but Hope saw that one had aimed at ; 2 only a few of the crew saved, and in a little 
the heart of Increase, and she sprang before ‘more than a year Increase was with Hope; and 
them! Child, she saved his life with her own!” ¢ for the pleasant home he was to have made her 
“Oh, grandma!” Grace covered her white ¢ on earth, they had one not builded with hands.” 
face with her hands. ‘« But its builder and maker was God !” an- 
The old woman rose up and walked back¢swered Grace, and the smile was holy that 
and forth, wringing her aged hands, and sob- $ flashed up triumphant through her tears. 
bing passionately for the sister, whose grave: “T’ve rested on that thought, Grace,” said 
more than seventy springs had quilfed withthe old woman, wiping her wrinkled face, 
fresh grasses. stained with tears for the sorrows of her youth. 











“Tt broke all our hearts,” sobbed Mrs. Pal-¢ «‘Oh, I haven’t lived ninety years to prove the 
mer. “TI shall never forget the moment when > God I've trusted unfaithful to His promises, or 
they brought her back to the house, with her? that He ever sends a burden so heavy that He 
damp hair lyin’ all about her white, cold face 2 isn’t able and ready to carry it for us.” 

—she that went out of it so full of life and joy 3 Grace looked at her grandmother. The pas- 
an hour before!” sionate grief of that aged face had subsided. 

‘Was she quite dead, grandma?” and the calm and the peace that God gives had 

“Not quite, child. She opened her eyes¢ taken its place. 
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“Oh, grandmother?” exclaimed the girl, ¢ ad Love Sim 


“it’s a good thing to go down into old age: 2 
bearing such testimony as this!” ¢ BY ERNEST ELDON. 

“« Yes,”’ smiled the pale lips, ‘ all of em got to ¢ I know he is poor but his heart is true, 
the end of the journey long ago, and left me far) There’s a world of wealth in bis eye of blue, 
behind. But they didn’t go without each leavin’ ¢ And I honor his manhood—so do you; 
a signal for me, and I’ve followed on and I shall } And so I love bim, 
be with ’em pretty soon—pretty soon, now,’ "and ) His face is browned by the wind and rain, 
the old woman repeated the words, as though > By the sun that ripens his waving grain, 
they had a pleasant sound to her; and Grace 5 But his life is pure for it bears no stain; 
looked at her grandmother and thought that - And so [ love him. 
th il h d face made it beautiful, ¢ 

om. pean temga ¢ He has no treasure of gold and lands, 
for it was the smile of a heart at peace with< 
God! > His wealth is all in bis heart and hands, 

[vo BE conTiNUED. ] ¢ And the cottage that down by the willow stands; 
,) Yet I can love him. 


ks ¢ The cottage is small and plain, you say, 
at iS Beautiful © And has been decaying these many a day, 
A 2 Yet I shall share it, that all the world may 
BY A. E. N. K. ¢ Know how I love him. 
Last words of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Cas the battle of life together we try, 
The calm, still hours of midnight had passed by, ¢ If the dear God smile on—he and I 


And left their record with the angel band ; ¢ Will build another this one hard by ; 
The stars, that like sweet spirits kept their watch, § And still I shall love him. 


prs cian) ot gow forte > And ru wear his name like a priceless crews, 

The ebon veil of night. $ And I'll never take beed of the great world’s frown, 

The Orient heavens were flecked with clouds » And together we'll journey up bill and dows ; . 

Of gold and amber, amethyst and purple, Aud still I shall love him. 

Soft fading out to the faint rosy blush © You can buy a bride with your shining gold, 

Of ocean’s fairest shells ; é Like unto you, stern, and hard, and cold, 

And while the heavenly hosts thus marshaled in <¢ But the story shall ever be al! untold, 

The day-god, to fulfil the great command, How fondly L love him. 

*“ Let there be light,” an angel convoy came, 

Noiseless as bursts the flowers into bloom, 

And bore a lesser light from earth away :— 

Noiseless as falls the crystal dews of even 

Upon the grassy fields and leafy boughs, 

Came down the white-robed throng. ‘ And the clatter of wheels shall come to me 

The woman-poet trustingly reclined ¢ ¢ Mingling with murmur of bird and bee, 

Upon the manly arm and faithful breast ¢ But a glance of longing none ever shall see, 

Of her true poet husband. Thus she spoke, ¢ While I can love him. 

(While gazing upward wrapt in wild delight) 

“ It is beautiful.” The angels loosed the foils ‘ ‘ : : 

That bound her bere, and from the lovely casket The Willow's whisperings, songs of birds, 

Took the priceless pearl, the unbound spirit, ae when falls the twilight, the lowing of herds; 

And bore it in their arms as tenderly And still I shall’ love him. 

As the fond mother folds her first born babe. For the pillow of down where you rest your head, 

The poet Browning felt the form grow chill I'll pillow mine on his breast instead, 

Within his clasp—and gazed—but gazed on earth. ¢ For love can soften the hardest bed ; 

But still the silvery sound of that loved voice 2 And I know I love him. 

Was on his ear, and “ Jt is beautiful,” 

Was all that he could hear. 

And “ Jt is beautiful,” perhaps her ear 

Caught the refrain from a eélestial choir, 

And while her lips reéchoed back the strain, > 

Her soul went forth upon the wings of song :— 5 And when you grow tired of your marble halls, 

"Twas thus the new fledged spirit took its flight, © Of your weary life and its gilded thralls, 

Bearing from earth away a beacon light. 5 Come where the voice of true love calls, 
Hupsoy, Mic. é And see how I love him. 





> And your gilded carriage as you pass by, 
» I shall see, but ne’er with a longing eye, 
¢ So he call me darling, what care I, 
While I know I love him? 


PRAWANVY 


For your harp’s rich tones we'll have lovirg words, 


S And we'll never pine for your raiment rare, 

¢ For the jewels that deck your proud bride’s hair, 

¢ Though simple and plain the clothes we wear ; 
Still I shall love him, 
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LAY SERMONS. 


If J Were Only in Feaven. 


“Tf I were only in Heaven !” 

There are few mortal lips from which these words, 
or something equivalent to them, have not fallen in 
hours of pain, sorrow, or disappointment, when 
hope in the world grew faint, and the old founda- 
tions of happiness seemed crumbling into ruin. 

“Tf I were only in Heaven!” 

The words came sighing through pale lips. 

“And you expect to go there?” 

The tone in which this was said expressed a 
doubt. 

“We all expect to reach Heaven at last. God is 
merciful.” 

“Tle is good to all, and kind even to the un- 
thankful and evil. But what is Heaven? Three 
times, within a few days, I have heard you wish 
yourself there.” 


“Heaven is a place of happiness; there are no < 
tears there; no sorrow; no pain; no cruel disap- > 


pointments, nor heart-rending separations. Heaven 
is Heaven. The very word is full of signification.” 

“ And you expect to go there ?” 

A second time was this uttered, and now the 
doubt it expressed quickened in the mind of the 
complainer_a feeling that was rather more of earth 
than Heaven. 

“You seem to question my fitness,” she said, 
with just a shadow of indignation in her voice. 

“Far be it from me to judge the state of any 
one. God alone knoweth the hearts of his chil- 

“And still, you ask, in a doubting way, if I 
expect to go to Heaven when I die.” 

“To a place of happiness, which Jies in the far 
distance, and towards which we sail through life as 
mariners on a perilous voyage ?” 

“Yes; the haven of felicity.” 

“Where you trust to moor your time-worn bark 
when the stormy ocean is crossed ?” 

“Yes; trusting in God’s mercy.” 

“T’m afraid you will be disappointed,” said she 
who had assumed the office of monitor.” 

The pale cheek of the complainer flushed, and 
her sad eyes threw out some rays of Might that 
gleamed from an earth-enkindled fire. 

“ Heaven is not in the far distance,” continued 
her friend. “We do not reach it at the end of our 
earthly journey. We must enter long, long before ) 
that time, or its sweet rest and peace can never be ( 
ours. And we are in Heaven when our souls are > 
filled with heavenly affections. This infilling of the < 
soul alone takes place on earth; and thus we enter. > 
We must have some of the joys of Heaven here, or < 
we cannot receive its fuller delights when mortal 


So, RATS ESOT Vt. eee a 


> puts on immortality. The life of Heaven must be 
2born in us in time, or it cannot be developed in 
eternity. Your present state, my dear friend, is not 
Sone of preparation for that paradise towards which 
2your eyes stretch so longingly, but one of self- 
Saffliction and vain repinings. You are closing 
° your heart to heavenly influences, instead of open- 
2ing it to their reception. I speak plainly, for you 
» have all at stake.” 

¢ The flush faded from the complainer’s cheeks ; 
Sher eyes lost the sudden brightness which had 
5 gleamed out upon her friend; and she sat silently 
2 pondering this strange language—strange to her— 
Swhile a shade of fear crept into her heart. Were 
> her hopes of Heaven resting, indeed, on so sandy a 
Sfoundation ? Was she vainly looking beyond the 
¢ darkness in which she sat to a world of brightness 
>and beauty? Would there be no Heaven for her 
‘to enter when the weary burden of life was laid 
edown? The questions crowded upon her. 

“Come out from beneath the shadows with 
which you have surrounded yourself,” said the 
5 friend, “and enjoy the cheerful sunlight. Instead 
2 of idly longing for a Heaven that lies afar off, receive 
S Heaven in your heart, in the delight that flows in 
2 with all good deeds. Be a worker in the vineyard 


5 of your Lord, not a weak repiner ; a faithful servant, 
¢ not a talent-hider. They who are entering Heaven 
Sgrow more and more peaceful in spirit; more and 
¢ more resigned to the Father's will; more and more 
S willing to work and wait in patient hope. Instead 
2 of wishing themselves in Heaven, as a place of rest 
2 afar off, they are daily tasting of its sweet 
felicity.” 

“You take away the foundations on which my 
feet have rested. You scatter my hopes to the 
wind. I have looked to you for consolation, but 
you have none to offer.” 

“Tf I have broken the foundations on which 
your feet rested, it is that you may plant them more 
surely on the Rock of Ages. If I have scattered 
vain hopes to the wind, it is in order that living 
hopes may spring up in your heart. If you have 
looked to me for consolation, and found it not, then, 

21 pray you, look higher; even unto Him who says, 
$‘Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
2 laden, and I will give you rest.’” 
$ “ But my heart is crushed. I have no strength ; 
2 no hope in life; all that I held dear has departed ; 
¢ and I have only wished to die and be at peace.” 
There are other crushed hearts ; others without 
hope; others from whom all the dear ones have 
departed. Think of them, and of their loneliness 
and suffering instead of your own; and as pity 
comes into your heart, think whether it is in your 
power or not to ease a pain; to send a ray of 
comfort into a mind sitting in darkness; to speak a 
(369) 
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word that may reach the mourner with consolation. ; yourself, was answered in an appealing way. “She 
God is the great Comforter, but He acts through 2 is in want of everything; I don’t believe her poor 
angels and men in His ministrations of good, thus‘ little children have had anything to eat this day !” 
making his blessings double. They who act —_ “ Mary !” 
him are partakers in the peace, joy, and consolation¢ “Indeed, ma’am, and I shouldn't wonder at all. 
that flow through them, and are thus received into ) To think of it, in a Christian neighborhood !” 
Heaven, while, as to the body, they are still in the 2 “Somebody should have looked after her,” said 
world of nature.” ¢ the lady, in a tone meant to blame every other 
For awhile after this plain-talking friend had person in the neighborhood except herself. 
left, the lady sat in her usual place in the dim,{ “What's everybody’s business is nobody's busi- 
closely-curtained room, where most of her time 2 ness,” replied the girl. 
was spent. But the truths which had been uttered 5 The sight that met the lady’s eyes, when, under 
in her ears did not pass as the idle winds. She>the force of a strong self-compulsion, she entered 
dwelt on them, pondering their scope and meaning, ¢ the room where this sick woman lay, gave her, too, 
and seeing them in clearer and clearer light. But >the heartache. Alone, exhausted with pain, without 
states of feeling soon tarn our thoughts in their? fire or food for her children, or medicine for herself, 
own direction. It was not long before she was »she was stretched on a hard straw bed, which no 
musing on her unhappy condition, and in the: 2 hand had beaten up or smoothed for days. As the 
weariness of life that came back upon her, she: lady came in, a gleam lit up her dull eyes, which 
murmured the oft-repeated words— 2 turned with an appealing look to the three little chil- 
“Oh, if I were only in Heaven! If I could only ‘ dren who were sitting close together in silence on the 
die and be at peace!” floor. From the instant that weary complainer 
Then came back the suggestions of her friend; Scaled this room, she forgot herself in an over- 
and with such a force of conviction that che sporting pity. A few questions were asked and 
clasped her hands together, and rising up, moved ¢ answered—then prompt hands and a prompt will, 


in some agitation of mind about the room. As she Schanged the whole aspect of things. There were 
did so, the thought of a poor sick woman in the < ) food, medicine, warmth and comfort, in the rooms 
neighborhood came into her mind. She had heard 5 $ where, a little while before, all was cold, desolate, 
of her serious illness on the day before, but let the ?and exhausted. As the lady looked around, ané 
intelligence pass with only a word of pity. It did ‘thought of the change a few words and deeds had 


not once occur that she ought to go, or send to the 2 wrought as if by magic—saw the look of peace, 
woman’s relief. Now the thought of her came with Srest and hope which had settled over the sick 
a suggestion of duty, and acting upon that sugges- 2 woman’s pale face, and followed her almost smiling 
tion, she rung the bell. eyes, as she looked after her cleanly dressed and 

“Mary,” she said, as a domestic came in to?now happy children—she felt a deeply penetrating 
answer to the bell, “have you heard from Mrs. Ellis‘ glow of satisfaction, and a sense of tranquillity to 
to-day ?”  Seazae she had long been a stranger. She had 

“Yes, ma'am,” was replied. forgotten herself in an earnest desire to help 

“ How is she ?” another, and the heavenly delight that always 

“Very sick, ma’am, they say.” springs from good deeds done from right impulses 

“ What ails her?” was flowing into her soul. 

“ Pleurisy, I think, ma’am.” “ How is it with you to-day ?” asked the friend 

“ Have you been over to see her?” who had spoken so plainly. It was a week after 

“No, ma’am.” this first visit to the sick woman. She was holding 

“TI wish you would step in and see how she is,Sthe lady by the hand, and looking earnestly into 
Mary She may be suffering for want of proper 2 her countenance, which had more light and hope in 
attention. I would like to know.” it than she had seen there for a long time. 

The girl left the room with a look of surprise on? “As well as I could expect.” A faint smile 
her face that did not escape the lady’s notice. Its § hovered around her sad lips, hiding the pain which 
meaning was partly understood. Slay there like a shadow from some mountain of 

“ How did you find her, Mary ?” was asked when < sorrow. 
the girl returned. 5 “Ah! what little girl is this ?” 

“I wish you could only see for yourself, ma’am "s A child had entered the room with a quiet, half- 
said Mary. “It would make your heart ache. Ife timid step, as if not feeling the confidence of a 
somebody don’t look after her she'll die, and then ° genuine home feeling. 
what will become of her poor little babies ?” “The child of a poor sick woman in the neighbor- 

There was a look of real distress in the girl’s 0 hood,” was answered. “The mother was very ill, 
fae>. and as there was no one to see after this )ittle one, 
“Is she in want of anything?” inquired the? I brought her home. She has been here for several 
lady. days.” 

“Oh, ma’am, wont you just step over and see for2 “You have been to see her mother, then ?” 
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“Oh, yes; I’ve called over every day to see afterS our common humanity. Sit no longer idle. A 
her. She would have died, I believe, if I had not stagnant mind, like stagnant waters, breeds noxious 
met her case promptly. It is shameful to think“ vapors and hideous monsters. Health and happi- 
how, in the very midst of a rich neighborhood of’ ness come only in active duty. If, at home, you 
people calling themselves Christians, a sick woman < find not work enough to keep your thoughts and 
may be left to suffer and die without a hand being > hands busy, go abroad, and by good deed and good 
raised to, help her. I wouldn't have believed it, if example, become a co-worker with the angels, into 
this case had not come under my immediate notice.” > whose blessed company you have so many times 

“T see,” said the friend, still holding the lady’s< desired to enter through the gate of death. We 
hand, and smiling into her face, “why that old, > must become associated with them here, my friend, 
sad, life-weary look has departed.” or we cannot enter into their society above. Hea- 

An answering smile lit up suddenly the lady’s > ven is a state of mutual love; but if we are mere 
countenance. \ lovers of self here—idle repiners instead of active 

“ Has it departed?” she asked, half wondering > servants in the Lord’s work of doing good—how 
at her friend’s remark. _ can we pass by death into Heaven? Death only 

“Yes, and may it never return to tell of brooding ¢ separates the soul from its mortal body ; it makes 
self-torture, and idle longings after that heavenly Sno change in its quality. What we are as to 
peace in the far-off future, which never comes except ¢ quality—good or evil; selfish or unselfish—when 
as the fulness of a heavenly peace that flows into ‘ we depart hence, will we remain to eternity. And 
the soul while patiently doing its work in the?so, my friend, if you wish to come fully into 
harvest-fields of time. You have opened the gate Heaven when you die, press forward through the 
of Heaven, my dear friend, and your feet are upon 2 gate by which you have now entered, and the fur- 
the threshold. The first draught of its pure crys- ‘ther you progress here, the higher will be your 
talline air has swelled your lungs with a new sense ) ) position when, at the close of this eartly life, it 
of pleasure, and given to your heart new pulsations ¢ 2 shall be said unto you—‘ Come ye blessed of my 
of delight. Do not linger in the outer courts, but S Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
enter in, daily, by good deeds done in the name of ’ the foundation of the world !’” T. 8. A. 
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$ ’ ° cbut no attractive gifts of china or india-rubber 

Children § Planthings. Sheaded dolls, can make her desert her old favorite. 
2 For children a little older, playthings that exercise 
Cthe ingenuity are best, and give the most lasting 

The little son of an acquaintance, at whose ?pleasure. Richter says—* Do not color the Easter 
house I was calling, took me into the extension ‘eggs for your children, but let them paint them 
room back of his mother’s parlors, to show me his )themselves. Teach them self-reliance even in their 
playthings. The little room was fitted up hand-< amusements.” A box full of common blocks, such 
somely with damask lounge and curtains, and >as you can pick up under any carpenter's bench, 
abounded with all manner of costly playthings. ° will afford much enjoyment, if you first give a little 
He ran along carelessly from one to another, show- ) instruction in house-building, bridge-making, and 
ing me this and that, until he picked up a treasure, ’ the like. 
which he presented with great animation, saying— ¢ There are hundreds of simple toys which are 
“and here is a gate big feather!” It wag a good- \easily made with the scissors and a little needle- 
sized turkey quill, which he had found in some of > work, such as those we see in country fairs, and which 
his travels; and not even his curious green turtle, mothers could readily learn to make, if only a 
which could move its head and legs, could compare > pattern or a few directions could be obtained. 
with this wonderful possession. 2 Above all, if you have an “out-doors” to your 

I could not help thinking how little it takes to Shome, let your children enjoy it every fair day. 
satisfy our early ambitions, and how useless it is ¢ There they will find sources of amusement enough, 
to expend large sums for children’s toys, when (without aid from any one, while the rosy health 
simple home-made ones give them really far more which the pure air gives them, and the consequent 
pleasure. My little friend Kate, has a rather < freedom from ill-temper and unhappiness, will free 
sorry specimen of a cloth baby, which she has ‘ your bosom from much anxiety, and make your 
trudged around with ever since she could walk ; “home glad and cheerful. 
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Fi tt] S nabit of constant questioning, is as unwise as it is 
Wie uz, annoying. On the other hand, to deny them the 
pleasant society of our friends, and so exclude 
them from all instructive and entertaining inter- 
Intelligent children, whose “bump of curiosity” 5 course, would be unjust and wrong. Let mothers 
happens to be rather largely developed, are apt to 2 < have patience to respond wisely to all proper ques- 
receive this somewhat disparaging soubriquet. And ¢ tions of their children, when by themselves or in 
yet it is often unjustly applied, and the natural >the family circle, but they should be also taught 
want most discouragingly rebuffed, by the fretful Sthat their mothers bave rights too. When she is 
rejoinder to the child’s “Why and Wherefore” greading or conversing they should not be allowed 
of “don’t bother mother,” or the more decided and < to tease her by trifling inquiries, that could as well 
always disagreeable phrase, “ Hold your tongue.” >be deferred to another season. Children may be 
And yet when we reflect how natural a proceed- < 5 taught to listen as well as to talk; and there are 
ing it is for the little one to seek for information > > few pleavanter sights than that of beholding the 
from the parent about all that puzzles it so much ¢ well-trained children of a family, allowed to take 
in the every-day objects which surround it, we > their places in the social circle, and be entertained 
ought to have more patience, and accept the ¢ by the conversation of parents and their guests. 
“ bother” along with the dear Jittle inquisitive body 5 One great disadvantage of indiscriminately an- 
who originates it. It is because older people do °swering all the questions of children, is to induce 
not enter into the feelings and wants of children, “habits of indolence. It is much easier to ask than 
that they permit themselves to be annoyed by their >to look into the matter for themselves. As they 
frequent questions. Remember that all they see is ¢ grow older it would be best tw point them to other 
new to them; they are learning a language; they ) sources of infurmation than those you can furnish 
are adapting words to the various things represented ¢ from your own mental stores, and so lead them to 
by them, and they thirst for information. ga spirit of research and investigation for themselves. 
No doubt there are restrictions proper to be ¢ Scientific questions, the natural phenomena which 


BY M. D. R. B. 


observed in thus indulging the laudable curiosity >may be observed in our daily experience, and the 
of the child. When it first begins to use its new OM thousand and one” subjects about which mothers 
faculty of speech, it is too often made a wonder of, ‘ are constantly “quizzed,” would lose none of their’ 
and allowed to feel itself a most important person- interest by being “ found out” by themselves, After 


age in the family. Its pretty speeches are repeated ¢ the desired information is gained, a free conversa- 
and commented on in its presence, and thus it is >tion about it will be found both more instructive 
encouraged to multiply trivial and useless ques- and more lasting than if their curiosity had been 
tions, as if for the pleasure of hearing its own Sat once gratified. For instance—take a book, and 
voice. Do not let this be prolonged to weariness ? what a multitude of questions might be asked con- 
on either side, more especially when strangers are \ cerning it. The substance—paper—when first used 
present. Mothers frequently so absorb themselves ?—the substitutes for it by the ancients—the inven- 
in their offspring, that they almost lose their ‘tion of printing, with its modern improvements— 
identity, and can scarcely be recognized as the ?the multiplicity of books, their use and abuse— 
pleasant companions they were pronounced to be (these are but hints of a plan which might be car- 
before the cares of maternity claimed so large a > ried out indefinitely. 
portion of their time. If they have visitors, their ‘ Bear in mind that children are naturally inquisi- 
ears are filled with a detail of nursery arrange- ‘tive. When it is not proper for them to know tell 
ments, minute accounts of the “teething” of this ¢them so, yet tell them gently and decidedly. But 
little darling, or the safe recovery from measles or > when the subject of their inquiries is harmless or 
whooping-cough of that. Their dress, their diet, 2really useful, do not repulse them harshly by the 
their various dispositions, are commented on with ‘epithets “Little Quiz,” or “Little Tease.” 
a precision very interesting no doubt to the mother ° Some of the greatest discoveries in modern 
herself, but often wearisome to her guest. If the ¢ science were made by the active minds of those, 
children are pretty and smartly dressed, they are >who have been perhaps termed by their impatient 
not unfrequently brought in, not only to be seen ¢ parents “ Little Quiz.” The great Newton, when a 
but heard, and are expected to furnish their share 5 mere child, is said to have taken a small watch to 
of the entertainment, by going through all their ¢ pieces, that he- might see into its mechanism. 
little arts of display ; and are even allowed, if old ‘ Truly this was annoying, and no doubt was viewed 
enough to understand the subjects under considera- 2as an act of wanton mischief. But it resulted in 
tion, to take part in the conversation, or claim the ‘his contriving, while yet a boy, a clock, whose 
mother’s attention to their own. ¢ machinery was set in motion by water; and still 
But truly judicious parents will pursue neither (later those great astronomical instruments, by 
course exclusively. To make our children the mest >which be made such grand discoveries in the 
prominent personages in every assembly, and per- (wonders of the celestial system. Wart, the in- 
mit them to weary us and worry themselves by this $v of the steam engine, also bad an inquiring 
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mind; and perhaps annoyed his mother also, when - 
he asked why the lid of her saucepan was so covered 
with drops; and why, when the water was heated to 
a certain point, the spout gave out such volumes of > 
vapor. But behold the questions of the child, were < 
the workings of that mind which produced the 
greatest motive power in the world. 

Our children may not be destined to become$ 
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such mighty actors on the stage of life, but we 
should look upon them as having within them the 
germs of an intelligent nature, and be willing to 
lend our aid to turn their innate love of investiga- 
tion into seub channels as shall benefit them and 
make them blessings to society. 


PARKERSBURG, Pa. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


f . 

On the Bridge. 
— 
BY VIRGINIA PF. TOWNSEND. 

I couldn’t stay in the house, try as hard as I> 
would; for at last the snow, whose white breadths Q 
folded tong, and smooth, and straight over the earth ‘ 
I bad grown so weary of gazing on, had rolled? 
away. You might have found a few soiled drifts ‘ 
and patches on the cold side of the fences, or in? 
dark hollows among the hills, where the sun only ‘ 
made hurried visits in the bright April noons; but? 
it was snow wasting away without comeliness or § 
beauty—out of time—out of place ! 

But this day, flashing its golden thread through ¢ 
the heart of April, called to me and I could not > 
turn aside from the marvellous beguiling of its ¢ 
voice. I went out and looked on the landseape ofS 
pictures which the morning unrolled before me. 2 

Only a little way from the house was the river, 
its blue waters asleep between the low gray banks ; ? 
and over it was the old brown bridge. It is a nar-‘ 
row foot-bridge. The parapets are worn with age, 
and if a man treads heavily along the boards the ‘ 
bridge is sure to be seized with an ague. I stood 2 
still awhile on the door steps and watched all‘ 
this beauty. The gardener was busy raking the > 
dead leaves from the strawberry vines, there was? 
the sweet smell of the springing grass, mingling > 
with the’spicy scent of the pines; and the swallows ¢ 
and robins, those advance guard of the innumer- 
able company of summer birds, were skimming 2 
through the fragrant sprinkled air, and filling it 
with joy and praise. I went slowly down the? 
winding of the garden paths to the old bridge. It 
seemed to me that my small heart had been taken > 
into the great throbbing heart of the day and beat‘ 
in harmony with it. Ps 

A little way beyond the bridge is the small © 
depot, standing alone on a green bank by the road- ¢ 
side, and looking like a very little tent in the dis- > 
tance. The railroad track lies very close to the ¢ 
bridge, and as I stood there looking dreamily into > 
the blue mirror of the waters, a voice cluse to me, 
asked— 

“Can you tell me, little girl, at what time the 
train stops here ?” 


2 questioner just suited the face. 
¢me a little girl whose years must have been very 


Somehow the voice of the 
There stood before 


I turned hastily. 


near my own, and they are not many. She had a 
sweet face, somewhat pale and thin, and where, 
as Aunt Lucy says, there ought to be great round 
roses in the cheek of every child, there was only 
faint, flickering buds in hers. She had bright lips 
though, and large blue eyes, that had an earnest, 
innocent way of looking at you, which always 
draws me towards them. 

This little girl was dressed very neatly, in a dark 
straw hat with trimmings of black velvet ribbon, a 
little black silk apron, and a worsted dress of small 
plaid. 

“ Are you going on the train ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, Iam waiting here for—for my father.” 

“ Does he stop at this depot?” 

“T suppose he will, if he’s on the train. He 
used to stop at Malden, but the cars that stop there 
are three hours later, and mamma said last night 
there was a chance of father’s getting in, in time to 
take the morning train, and then he must stop at 
old bridge depot.” 

“ Have you walked away from Malden depot this 
morning?” I asked, quite amazed, for it is four 
miles off. : 

“Yes, and we live half a mile beyond that—but 
oh, you can’t tell how I wanted to see my father.” 
Her voice faltered here, and the tears came quick 
into the blue, earnest eyes. 

I was very curious now. 

“Ts it a long time since you saw your father?” 

“Oh, yes! such a long time; he went to the war 
before the battle of Bull Run.” 

“ Oh, he’s a soldier, then ?” 

“ Yes, he’s a captain in the ninth regiment. He’s 
been in three engagements, and had his arm 
severely wounded once, but he’s better now, and 
got a furlough, and we want to see him so mach— 
mamma, and John, and I.” 

“T don’t wonder,” I said. “If my dear father 
> had been gone a year to the war, and there was the 
> least bit of a chance of seeing him so much sooner, 
> I'd set out and walk straight to Malden depot.” 

The little girl looked up and smiled in my face, 
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a bright, grateful smile, as though she saw that 15 “Father! father!” oh, what a cry was that which 
understood and appreciated her feelings. S broke from Mary Griswold’s lips. She rushed for- 
She slipped her arm into mine. ‘ What is your Q ward and stretched out her arms. 
name ?” she asked. The man looked down in amazement. Then a 
“ Fannie James. Now what is yours?” ° sudden light came over his‘ dark, weather-beaten 
“ Mary Griswold.” ¢face. He rushed down the steps—he took up the 
“You must be very tired,” I said, ‘walking so Slittle girl and hugged her tight to his heart. [ 
far. Suppose we go and sit down on those stone Ceouldn’t help crying ! 
steps, just beyond the bridge, and wait for theS ‘My dear little daunghter—how came you here?” 
train? It’s so much pleasanter than staying in the said the soldier. 
dark depot.” “ We thought you might come on this train, and 
“T’d rather wait out doors a great deal.” said 280 I walked in from Malden to see you. Oh, fa- 
Mary Griswold, in her bright confiding way. ther, I’m so glad—so glad,” and her eyes were 
So we went together and sat on the low steps, qrunaing over with joy, and her soft hand went up 
and the little girl told me that her brother was two (and down his face, stroking it fondly. 
years older than she, but he was lame, and a> “Bravo, my little girl—you’re worthy to be a 
shadow came into her blue eyes, and they had all ° soldier’s daughter !” said one of the gentlemen, who 
suffered so much since her father went to the war; )Stood by witnessing this scene. 
and whenever they heard there had been a battle,2 Mary's father Jooked up and smiled, and bowed 
her mother had waited with such dreadful anxiety § at these words. 
until tidings should come from her husband, and “ How are mother and my boy?” he asked next, 
she had read over the list of the “killed and § as though he was in a hurry to hear. 
wounded,” with such a white face, and always put) “They're both well, papa, and ob, what will they 
down the paper with such a shudder of gladness, (say when they find you're home!” 
and a “ Thank God—thank God, John’s name isn’t) The officer seemed in a burry to know. 
amongst them !” 5 “T must get a carriage, darling, and hurry back 
“Those were bright days,” the little girl said, 5 With my little girl. She must have wanted to see 
with a smile on her lips which her eyes repeated, ¢ her father Very much to walk so far for it!” 
“when letters came from her father. He wroteS “But you're glad I did, papa?” nestling up to 
such fond, funny letters, that if they were erying 2 him. 
one minute, they couldn’t help laughing the next,$ “ Very glad, my little daughter.” 
at his pictures of camp life; she supposed he wrote 2 Mary Griswold’s father would have burried her 
in this style just to keep up all their spirits at ¢ off, but she stopped just one moment to say “ good- 
home—he was such a dear, good, thoughtful fa- 2 by” to me, and to tell her father that I had waited 
ther.” for him too. He shook bands with me, then, and 
At that moment we caught the far-off sound of > kissed me very much as my own papa would have 
the whistle, as it swelled long and shrill through 2done. And then a carriage came in sight. The 
the distant gorge of the mountains, and the echoes § officer bailed the driver; in a moment Mary was 
away up in their dark bosoms hunted it back and 2safely bestowed inside, and her father sprang in 
forth. after her. She put her head out of the carriage 
“That's the train!” exclaimed Mary Griswold, gaad smiled and waved her hand to me; and go I 
starting up, and she stood still, listening, with her ¢ lost sight of her. 
lips apart and her eyes fixed on the track that lay 3 It was worth going farther than the “ old bridge 
between the low hills on either side, two long to see,” I thought to myself as I went back, and 
straight black stripes. the banners of sunshine lay broad on the grass, and 
“ Oh, I do hope he’s on board !” getting, up and ¢ the soft winds were full of the sweet myrrh of the 
standing close to her, and hearing her loud heart. opines, and the sweet bird’s sang, and the world that 
It seemed to me that I was just as much excited as ¢ God made was beautiful ! 
she. Acie Pe 
“'There—there it comes,” she whispered, in a 2 jan apg — — early to preserve order 
hoarse voice, ender her breath. J 'ything—form hal its of order. Those loose, 
LPS slipshod, slatternly habits are formed in childhood, 
So it did—we heard the train as it rushed and : : : 
and habits once formed eling for life. Young 
thundered along the track, and then the gray friends, begin early to keep things in their proper 
smoke and the black engine burst in sight, and j 4 . 7 P widebess eh P's 
then with a loud, wild snort, like some huge animal aange hl cagral meniness, order, SOamemy, SPN, 
: . = Be everything just, honest, pure, lovely, and of good 
in pain, the mighty mass thundered up to the report, . P 
depot. Oh how the greedy eyes of Mary Griswold ) 
drank in those cars! The door opened—the con- Tene are three kinds of men in this world—the 
ductor came out, and there followed him three or §“ Wills,” the “Wonts,” the “Can’ts.” The first 


. four gentlemen, and then there came a tall, dark effect everything, the second oppose everything, 


man in officer’s uniform. and the third fail in everything. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


* ° o4.. oP S substantial comfort. If the tea-kettle happens to 
. Given to: Hospitality, $ be boiling it would take but a little time to make a 
S nice eup of coffee or tea, which would add much to 
the simple lunch. 
Helen Gleson was busy over her cooking stove? “ This lesson was well impressed on my mind by 
frying crullers and chatting pleasantly with good > 4 jittle personal experience. Your uncle had some 
Aunt Lois, who sat knitting by the window, when ¢ pusiness in a town ten miles distant, and I thought 
Silas Crane came in on an errand. It was asharp, >] would go with him for the ride, taking little Ned, 
frosty morning, and Helen’s heart warmed towards ¢ who was not quite three years old. I stopped at a 
the little pinched-up figure, in his out-grown gar- > widow’s where I was a little acquainted, until he 
ments, as she placed him a chair by the warm: should finish the matter which had brought us 
stove. His eye wandered hungrily towards the >there. The business detained him much longer 
bright tin pan piled up with the delicious brown ¢ than we expected, and the sun began to get low. 
cakes; but the kind-hearted young housekeeper > Neddy grew impatient for his supper, and I was 
did not need any such suggestive. ‘faint for want of mine, At length I begged a glass 
Slipping two royal big ones into his hand, she > of wiik for him, as the family kept a cow, and that 
said, “ You have had a long, cold walk, Silas. Eat 5S made him more contented. I felt very uncomfort- 
those now, and I will give you some more to eat 0M 5 4h)6 to keep the lady and her children from their 
your way home, They will help keep the cold ¢ ..,,0r, for I knew the poor little things were as 
out,” she added, with a bright smile, which warmed 5 hungry as my baby. I thought, as I rode home 
the poor lad’s heart as much as the fire did his cold ¢ that frosty moonlight evening, with my tired boy 
bands. dasleep in my lap, that no traveller should ever 
“Tam glad you gave the crullers to that poor’ jeave my door without at least having food set be- 
child,” said Aunt Lois, after Silas had gone. “IS pope him.” 
know he was hungry by the way he eat them. You’ 1; ix sweet to remember and practice the injune- 
sre beginuing housekeeping right, Helen. Always 2 tion, “ Do good to all men as you have opportu- 
have @ spare slice and corner for any one who nity,” and especially so when the service is per- 
needs it. Old-fashioned hospitality is getting sadly‘ ¢,-ineq4 for one “of the household of faith.” We 
out of date, and grand state paris, on Tare ccca- S have the blessed assurance of our Saviour, “Inas- 
fions, can by no means supply its place. MY‘ much as ye have done it unto one of these my 
mother said to me, when I was firstfitting up my own ¢ } ethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
little home, ‘ Remember, daughter, to always have 5 
something on hand to give a chance guest, and do: 
nes prs dA to go pe from your \ se without S_ Yeast Cakes.—Correspondents of the Rural 
offering some refreshment, where you have reason 2 How Yorker furnish these two recipés for Yeast 
to suppose it would be grateful.’ Even a plate > Peles > 
of good bread and butter only, would be better 2 1. Pare and boil six good-sized potatoes in about 
than to allow a traveller to set out on his journey 5two quarts of water; when done, skim them out, 
again without any refreshment. Do not ask first 2 and put into the water two good handfuls of hops. 
if you shall prepare something, for in almost every 2 Let them boil about ten minutes. In the meantime, 
case it would be declined, as few would like to give< wash your potatoes, turn your hops through a co- 
the trouble. Arrange your little tray neatly with 2 lander or sieve upon them, then put all back into 
whatever you have to set before your visitor,S your kettle, and heat up again, that it may be 
and then proffer it without ceremony, so he may 2 sealding hot, then turn upon a sufficient quantity of 
feel at liberty to decline, if he really dees not wish § flour to make a good stif batter. Let this stand un- 
it, Such little acts of kindness to tired travellers 2 til you can bear your finger in it, then put in a tea- 
are often remembered jong afterwards, with »leasure 5 cupful of good home-made or brewer’s yeast. Set 
and gratitude. I always thought it high praise< in a warm place to rise. When very light, place in 
for the sweet writer of ‘Sunny Side’ that ‘even the > your pantry, and let it stand until next day. You 
stranger who partook but for a day of her hospi-‘ can make the whole or a part of this into cakes, as 
tality, went away to speak years afterwards of her > you choose, in this way: Put into it a sufficient 
unaffected grace and dignity, and the sweetness of, quantity of Indian meal, to make it stiff enough to 
her manner and picus conversation,’ ¢mold with your hands into a loaf; cut this into 
“It is easy for the systematic housekeeper to slices about a fourth of an inch thick, and put them 
always have in her store-room a little jar of plain 2 on your molding-board or waiter to dry. Set it in 
cakes, a pot of sweetmeats, and slice of cold meat, S some warm place, (as over your stove or fire-place,) 
which it would be only a minute’s labor to make © turning the cakes every day until thoroughly dried. 
ready for a visitor, to whom they might give much ° Cakes made in this way will soak in a very few 
(875) 
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SPALL. 
] candied orange-peel; then boil it again, and make 
a wall with it around the edge of a dish. Have 
ready some apples pared, and the cores seooped out; 
stew these apples in a little lemon-juice and sugar, 
filling the apertures with candied sweetmeats. Fl! 


moments, and we know that they make most capita 
bread. 

2. Seeing a request in your paper for a recipé for 
making yeast cakes, I send you mine, which I 
know to be good. Take three pints of water, six 
good-sized potatoes, peeled and sliced; one pint of ¢the shape with the apples, and cover them with the 
hops; a small handful of tansy. Put the hops and ¢ whites of eggs, beaten to a froth, with white sifted 
tansy in a bag, and boil all together till the pota- )sugar. Harden in a cool oven. 
toes are done; then sift through a colander, and 
add two tablespoons of ginger, two of sugar, half? Qyocozarg Purrs.—Beat very stiff the whites of 
teaspoon salt, half do. saleratus; one pint Of Ciwo eggs, and then beat in gradually half a pound 
yeast. Thicken with Indian meal, keep warm > of powdered loaf sugar. Scrape down very fine an 
until light, then knead in meal sufficient to cut out ( ounce and a half of the best chocolate, (prepared 
into cakes, Dry in the air, but not exposed to the § sooo ig better still) and dredge it with flour, to 
sun; and when dry, and kept in a dry place, they ¢ prevent its oiling, mixing the flour well among it 
will keep for one year. 2 Then add it gradually to the mixture of white of 


Batu Partires.—Dissolve three ounces butter egg and sugar, and stir the whole very hard. 
and three ounces loaf sugar in half-pint milk Cover the bottom of a square tin pan with a sheet 


5 ? of fine white paper, cut to fit exactly. Place upon 
hedevone Appt Bored Sgr teeties nether peedonecte Sit thin spots of powdered loaf sugar, about the size 


must be taken to have it smooth. Add to it four ¢ . . : 
eggs, well beaten. Butter your cups, but do not 2of half a dollar. Pile a portion of the mixture on 
7 ‘ Ceach spot, smoothing it with the back of a spoon 
put your ingredients into them till the instant - SE ary 4: : . ; 
i . . or a broad knife dipped in cold water. Sift white 
before going to the oven. Serve with wine sauce. ‘ d 
a sn ky be added.) Csugar over the top of each. Set the pan into a 
a ee : “brisk oven, and bake them a few minutes. When 


Rice Sourrie.—Boil two ounces of rice in milk; Ccold, loosen them from the paper with a broad 


add the yolks of two eggs, a little sugar, and some ‘knife, 





TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


THE ENGLISH WALKING SACQUE. ¢ CROCHET PURSE. 

The English Walking Sacque having become) 
quite popular for promenade costume, we prevents 
this month one of the newest designs. It is cut? 
with vest front, and a little longer than the extreme ¢ 
style. The lappels and cuffs may be either — 
or stitched, or embroidered with colored silks. It 
is made of silk and light cloths. . 


THE McCLELLAN 
Is a style particularly adapted to silk. It is 
trimmed with Guipure lace, with a bead heading, 
and has the new and beautiful flowing sleeve so 
much admired for dress and for becoming adapta- 
tion to different forms. In its really recherché ap- 
pearance it is unsurpassed. 





The above described elegant styles are from the 4 
cloak and mantilla establishment of Messrs. Wood > 
& Schuyler, No. 69 Worth street, New York, and? 
give the latest fashion. The drawings are from ? 
actual garments. Persons visiting New York will 
find it to their interest to call at this establishment 
for articles in their line. The house is one combin- 5 
ing taste, skill, energy, and it intends to lead in its > 
speciality. Last month we gave two of their taking S 
fashions, and the two now given are even more ? 
attractive. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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BONBON BASKET. 


Take a white glazed paper and a colored glazed ‘ 
one—a pretty green, or a bright red, both look 
well; cut them into strips, exactly double the width 
intended to be shown, and fold them so that the 
two edges may just meet at the back of each strip ; 
cut a round in pasteboard the size of a supper plate, 
lay the folded paper upon it, the colored one way 
and the white the other, weave them in and out, so 
as to keep the squares regular, tack round the edge 
of the pasteboard with a needle and thread, cut off 
the superfluous parts of the paper, sew a wire all 


round, slightly raising up and contracting the cir- 
cle, carry each end of the wire over the top, and 
fasten so as to form a handle of the wire double; 
twist white and colored paper round this handle, 
securing the ends with a little strong gum-water; 
take strips of the white and strips of the colored 
paper, fold them down the middle, cut fine, open 
and curl, and carry these all round the edge of the 
basket; take a little silver paper, cut it very fine, 
crimp it, and fasten it on the centre of the handle, 
to hang down like a fringe or tassel. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tar Caannines, A Domestic Novel of Real Life. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peterson & 


“The Bay-Path,” a 


very wide circle of readers. 
story of New England Colonial life, having been 


Brothers. for some time out of print, Mr. Scribner has done a 

A domestic novel of great interest. Mrs. Wood § good service in re-issuing it in the present excellent 
bas, after writing well for some years, made ber edition. As essayist, poet, and novelist, Dr. Hol- 
way to the public heart, and secured a position (land has shown himself to possess rare ability. No 
among the first story writers of the day. Those > American author has, in so short a period, so well 
who have read “East Lynne” and “The Earl's < established himself with the public. The quality 
Heirs,” will hardly fail to secure the present » 6f bis work will make his reputation enduring. 


volume, i 
© Traw’s Great Speecnes in EnoLanp ON SLAVERY AND 


Taz Bay-Parn: A Tale of New England Colonial Life. 5 
By J. G. Holland, author of “ Letters to the Young,” § 
*“ Lessons in Life,” &c. New York: Charles Scribner. 

¢ 


Emancipation, Delivered in London, on March 12th 
and 18th, 1862. Also his Great Speech on Pardoning 
Traitors. By George Francis Train. Philadelphia: 
7. B. Peterson & Brothers. Price ten cents. 


This story appeared in 1857, and was well re- . 
ceived by the public. Since that time, the author ¢ The dashing, off-hand, brilliant speeches of Mr. 
has published several volumes which bave reached ‘Train, have had a telling effect abroad. American 
the aggregate sale of one hundred thousand copies, ¢readers will be glad to procure an edition of the 
and made the excellence of his genius known to a ‘ three addresses published as above. 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





OUR SORROWS AND THEIR USES. ; 
We suppose that there must come to all of us,‘ 


hours of sorrow and anguish of soul—hours in 
which there is no sweet light of the sun, nor even 
the faint, far glimmer of the stars—hours in which 
we look on all sides and there is none to help, for 
there is no time when we feel how utterly alone we 
are—how far off and powerless is earthly love, or 
shield, as we do in some great shock and surge of 
anguish which shakes the centre of our souls, and 
sweeps over them as the spring freshets sweep over 
the banks, burying under their chill and black- 


give a new richness and flavor to the fruits which 


§ hang on the boughs of our lives, so that that which 


just as the storms and the nights come to the year, before was small, and sour, and gnarled, should 


now be fuil and sweet, with juices like wine, for the 
sun and the rains bave beat upon and ripened them. 

Is is better to take what comes, and to take it 
bravely, trustingly. We all know of sorrows which 
it seemed to us we could never bear as we saw their 
first shadows looming up over the horizons of our 
skies—sorrows from the thought of which we turned 
shuddering, feeling that if they eame down upon 
us, there could never be for us again light, or song, 
or peace for a single hour. 








ness all hope, and joy, and beauty. Sorrows are¢ And yet the sorrows came down—sorrows of 
there so heavy and hard to be borne, that it seems < death, and change and loss; they beat the stately 
they can never pass away—the soul shrinks from 2 castles of our hupes to dust—they tore the quiver- 
its burdens, and stands at that window whose only \ ing fibres of our hearts—our souls went mourning 
outlook is a landscape of darkness and despair. 2 in sackcloth and ashes; and yet, the time of heal- 
And yet as every winter is lost and forgotten inSing and renewing came, and God's south wind 
the sunshine, and the singing of birds, so the bitter- é blew over our souls, and we live and smile, with a 
ness of these sorrows pass away—the anguish which ° smile chastened and sobered by old memories, and 
drank up for awhile the very springs of our life, ¢ the world is beautiful to our eyes onee more. 
and hope is slowly healed. God, who numbers theS Not with its lost beauty. The sorrows that sweep 
hairs of our heads, sends his angels to comfort us, 2 over us leave their traces. They enlarge and ripen 
and lo! there is the soft, faint gray-light in the : us—they teach ug that the end of living is not mere 
east, and then the tender flush, and at last the day-¢ enjoyment, but doing good, and improvement of 
light again—the strong, blessed, rejoicing daylight. > our own characters; but we cannot carry the old, 
Dear reader, it is useless to make up our minds ¢ > careless, free hearts, the light joyousness of spirits ; 
to having simply a “ good time” in this world! 5 life has now become something real and earnest to 
Sooner or later, sorrows and bitter trials will come ‘us. There is a work to be done, a victory to be won. 
—no love will arrest them—no care will shelter us 2 So, dear reader, by all the sweet uses of sorrow, 
from them—God’s loving tenderness will not inter- S by all its pain and discipline, by the thorns which 
fere to save us from all suffering and endurance 2 must pierce us, the bruises we must carry, by the 
here; it is written that man is of few days and full > battles we must fight, some in high, but most in 
of trouble. S lowly places, whose witnesses are the great cloud 
And we don’t mean to imply here, that all our¢ which no man beholdeth, and by the evil which we 
trials are sent to us of Him, Sin and mistake are ) must overcome, may we be made meet for the king- 
constantly working out mischief in this world; but § dom of heaven ! v. F. T. 
there is One who hath overcome the world, and all > 
things shall work together for good to those that‘ CHARACTER. 
love Him. $ Edueation alone wont give it to you; cultivation 
And reader, the best way is to settle it with our- > of mind and manner never bestowed it; it must be 
selves at once and forever, that we shall not have ‘in you and of you, 
altogether a smooth, down-hill bed-of-roses sort of) « Infirmity of purpose,” “lack of force of will,” 
way inthislife, Any real, staunch, brave living istough 5 is one of the most deplorable defects in any man or 
up-hill work—work that strains the sinews and calls 2 5 woman’s nature. This going sneaking and sidling 
for all the moral forces of one’s nature. And the ‘ through life in a sort of moral apologetic attitude, 
great question for us to settle is, how we shall receive, § ° makes one a coward, whether they know it or not, 
and carry, and use our sorrows? In this lies the whole 2 and that is always mean and contemptible. 
matter. They may overcome us for awhile, as equi-; Why, there are people, like the sands of the sea 
noctial gales do the forest, but when the winds are 2 for multitude, who would rather let a foul injustice 
passed by the trees stand up again, fair and stately‘ go unreproved—who would rather hear any base 
as ever; and the birds lodge in the branches 2 principle promulgated, sooner than come out with 
thereof. And so are our sorrows to be received.‘ stern reproof, or an absolute denial and condem- 
We may bend under them, but neither death, nor 2 nation of it. 
loss, nor change in this world should break us. There are people in the world that go for 
They should make our hearts mellow with quick peace”—peace in their domestic atmosphere— 
and tender sympathies and charities—they should 5 peace in the moral one; peace socially ; peace in 
(878) 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


church; peace in politics ; peace everywhere. God 
help us when there isno peace! If one has a 
truth to utter, come right out bold, fearless, strong, 
regardless of what others may say and think, 
provided it be uttered in a spirit of true kindness 
and charity. 

Don’t be afraid. People respect and reverence 
moral courage, and you may be sure you wont be 
thought less of in the end for standing up to your 
principles. It costs something to do it sometimes ; 
but then it costs something to live in this world 
and do right at all; but in the end, it pays better. 

Wherever we meet this honest, outspoken sin- 
cerity, we do it reverence, It gives a man 
power, if he is coarse and ignorant, in many ways. 
Not that coarseness and ignorance are not always 
a misfortune; but there is something in a true, 
fearless spirit, that attracts one, though the manner 
be rough, and the man be coarse. After all, we 
love to meet a free, hearty, honest, independent 
soul, let the hands be hard as they may, and the 
king’s English wofully mutilated. There is some-‘ 
thing of the morally sublime in this soul-courage, 
that stands by, and bolds up for the truth, not in a 
spirit of opposition—not in defiance and indiffer- 
ence to the feelings of others, but in loving loyalty 
right, that does not crawl nor cringe, but when 
there is fitting time and occasion speak the words - 
of cruth and soberness, 


moral courage ; and, after all, nobody can wrong 
us as We wrong ourselves, 

Dear reader, don’t be one of the silent, timid, 
sbrinking kind, when there are words to be 
spoken—good to be done, We ought to have too > 
high and true an ideal of living—of characte: , for 
this, and doing all that is possible for maintaining 
“peace,” let neither truth, nor right, nor justice, . 
be sold for it. ¥. vt. 


PANORAMA OF JOHN BUNYAN’S PIL-. 
GRIM’S PROGRESS. 

To see this, makes a life-long memory of beauty. 
One is borne into a land of enchantment, and 
vision after vision of grace and beauty rises before 
the rapt eyes. We wander through that wonderful 
country of dreams which kindled the heart of the ; 
prisoner poet, John Bunyan’s. 

What child has not bent enchanted over the 
wonderful pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress—who 
has not been soothed and strengthened by its 
teachings ? 

If you ever have a chance, go and see it, and 
you will confess the half had not been told you. 

V. F. T. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
The newest and most popular thing under the 
sun is the Photograph Album, whereof, a year ago, » 
searcely one in a thousand, even in our largest cities, 


S 


‘S greatest possible strength. 


2explained the reason why their Albums 
One feels better after it. * 


There is no sense of lost self-respect—of lack of - 
which is rapidly finding its way into every house- 





~~ ‘ Lar 


had beard. It was first made in France, as was 


the no less popular carte de visite, for which there is 


now such an extraordinary demand throughout the 
country. The album varies in size and capacity, 
from a small duodecimo, holding twelve pictures, 
to a magnificent quarto, designed for the reception 


-of from two to four hundred, and in priee, from 


seventy-five cents to thirty dollars. 

Foremost in the business of producing these 
elegant novelties, iz the firm of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, who manufacture an article 
undoubtedly superior to anything that is made. 
Though but a few months have elapsed since the 
first one came out of their extensive binderies, they 
now have between ten and fifteen thousand dollars 
invested in this branch alone, which gives employ- 
ment to more than one hundred and fifty bands. 
From the beginning, they have not been able to 
keep pace with the demand. Recently, in looking 
through this part of their establishment, we were 
interested in noting the exceeding care with which 
every portion of the work is done. The material 


“is of the very best quality, and all the parts are 


adapted to each other with an exactness that not 
only gives the most perfect symmetry, but also the 
In all that appertained 
to the work, we noted a fidelity to excellence that 
were 
regarded by the trade as superior to all others. 
The introduction of the Photograpbie Album, 


hold, has given a surprising stimulus to the photo- 
graphic art, which is at present chiefly confined to 
the production of the carte de visite. Besides por- 
traits of friends and distinguished personages, 
pictures and works of art are now made in this 
style, and in the albums of our young lady friends 
are seen copies of rare statuary, pictures from the 


Sold masters, and the choicest gems of modern art. 


A wonderful educator of the taste is this new 
fashion going to be. For twenty-five cents each, 


perfect copies, sun-painted, of costly pictures, en- 


‘ gravings, or marbles, may be obtained, and the 


poorest, as well as the richest, enjoy the fair and 
beautiful. 


gar Mr. Lossing, whose “ Field Book of the 
Revolution” has been a most important illustrative 
addition to our historic literature, is now engaged 
in the preparation of a work similar in character, 
to embrace the fields made memorable by battle 
during the present war. He will visit all the 
grounds, taking sketches of the most noted points, 
and writing down facts while fresh in the memory 


- of living witnesses, It cannot fail to be a work of the 


most absorbing interest. From what Mr. Lossing 


~ has done in the same line of art and literature, we 
‘may fairly look for something of unsurpassing 


excellence. Mr. George W. Childs, of our city, is 
to be publisher and he has already given the 
enterprise a widely-spread announcement. 
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SPRING RHYMES. 
BY CLARA J. LEE. 


Oh, these witching April days, 
Filled with soft, delicious haze ; 
Skies o’erhead so deeply blue, 
All around so fresh and new ; 
In the very air floats dreams, 
Music murmurs in the streams, 
And the birds unite to sing 

In this melody of Spring. 


Who ean choose but dream the while 
Nature doth our sense beyuile ? 

After winter’s dreary reign 

*Tis so good to breathe again ! 

So, with bird-notes in our ear, 

And the song of chanticleer, 

Making vocal all the air, 

We to dream-land will repair. 


But. alas! our dream-wings stay, 
Ere we make much onward way ; 
For, to happy souls alone 

Dreams take on a happy tone. 
Saddened, ours will earthward tend ; 
Time alone ean healing send. 

Ah! for us no dreams can be 
Soothers of reality 


That frowns darkly—darkly lowers 
O’er our vision’s topmost towers ; 
Settles down on heart and brain, 
Binding us to earth again. 

Thus the real sternly deals— 

Into all our life-way steals ; 
Dreams must melt before its sway, 
Every fancy float away. 


Only Faith can upward bear 

Souls a-weary grown with care; 

That can gild the darkest way, 

Turn December into May, 

Lift our thoughts above the earth, 

Where the Heaven-dreams have their birth; 
Only these are changeless, fast, 

And enduring to the last. 


God, then. grant us strength to bear 
All our weary load of care ; 

Give us faith’s pure, living streams, 

Let them triumph o’er our dreams. 

Then, with humble hearts and true, 
Doing what we find to do, 

Will go onward; for the rest 

God will do as seemeth best. 


“A Good Man is Blessed in his Deed.” 

We commend the following from the pen of the 
blind preacher, Milburn. 

The self-educating power of a good life is worthy > 
of consideration. Whatever the influence of our? 


evnduct on others may be, its effect upon ourselves 
is yet greater, The most fearful result of falsehood 
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? 
> Upon the other hand, “it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” A kind word, a generous action, 
¢ a self-forgetting heroism of affection, the devotion 
of patience, of self-control and magnanimity, shed 
a sense more deep and precious on the soul from 
Q which they come, than upon that to which they are 
¢ offered. He who argues for truth, and not for 
2 vietory, will convince his nei hbor of the right, 
and at the same time gain and of 
Smind. He who deals fairly, walks humbly, and 
5 shows mercy, blesses others, but himself more. 1) 
> spend a life of disinterestedness and self-sacrificing 
¢ love, is the divinest education on earth. “ He that 
< watereth, shall be watered himself;” for charity 
> liberalizes the nature which practices it; and good. 
> ness to the owner, is a ready treasure served “ where 
2neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and wher 
¢ thieves do not break through and steal.” 
S 





S TEA BRANDS AND THEIR MEANING. 
The following will interest housekeepers— 
“ Hyson” means “ before the rains,” or “ flourish. 
ing spring,” that is, early in the spring ; hence i: 
ois often called “Young Hyson.” “ Hyson skin” is 
2 composed of the refuse of other kinds, the native 
Cterm for which is “tea skins.” Refuse of stil 
oecoarser descriptions, containing many stems, 
called “tea bones.” “ Bohea” is the name of the 
hills in the region where it is collected. “ Pekoe" 
2 or “ Pecco” means “ white hairs,” the down of ten- 
der leaves. “ Powchong,”—* folded plant.” “Sou- 
? > chong, ”—“small plant.” “Twankay” is the nam 
¢ cof a small river in the region where it is bought 
5 “Congo” is from a term signifiying “labor,” from 
¢ the care required in its preparation. 


¢ 

6 “Tt is the rush-light in the meagre fingers of 
° Poverty, that reveuls the nooks and crannies in the 

¢ human heart, and what a lurking place for bats of 
¢ thought it is, just as the pittance that Poverty 

§ gives to Want is the truest generosity in the world.” 


g A new planet, of the thirteenth magnitude, was 
discovered near the star Beta Virginis, at the Har. 
2 vard College Observatory, on the 8th instant 
2 Ferona was the name given it, and it is the seventy- 
¢ third discovered. 


“To give moral subjects their true relief, you re- 
quire, as in the stereoscope, to look through two 
¢ glasses, that of the intellect and that of the heart.” 


; J We refer to the advertisement of Mr. F. E. 
2 Thurston, on the cover of the Magazine, who will 
> supply his beautiful carte de visites by mail, postage 
»paid. They are among the most brilliant and 


is its destruction of the principle and capacity of’ effective specimens of photography that we have 


truth in ourselves. Dissimulation deceives no man > 
so much as him who practises it; and whatever 
the gambler’s winnings, he loses more than 

gains. The rogue cheats not only his dupe, but 
Fimeelf; and the thief steals from himself an in- > 
finitely more valuable treasure than from the man 
he robs. 


seen. The series of twelve subjects, “Women of 
2 the Bible,” are exquisite. So is “Rebecca,” from 
5 Ivanhoe, “The Infant Redeemer,” “The Good 
’ Shepherd,” by Murillo, “The Amazon,” “ Maternal 
) Instruction,” etc. In fact, all the pictures and 
? portraits on his list are attractive. 





